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Laboratories Are Serving, Too! 


Apex laboratories, as well as Apex plants, are busily engaged in 
hastening the day of victory. The U. S. Government has entrusted 
to Apex engineers the designing and development of important war 
devices—and in each instance our engineers are adequately fulfilling 
- ‘ . A hn ‘tok d A Sei When you think of post war 
these assignments. Among the jobs entrusted to Apex are firing a, p;ances and profits—it will 
controls for naval guns, aerial photographic equipment, high pay you to think of Apex. 
altitude oxygen control devices, practice shell development and other 

jobs requiring the services and skill of highly trained and experienced technicians. 





When the Axis has unconditionally surrendered, these same men will turn their 
efforts to peacetime products. In new laboratories equipped with vastly improved 
facilities and with increased knowledge gained in war product 
experience, our engineers will develop the Apex appliances of 
the future. You may be assured that these new appliances will 
pridefully maintain the Apex tradition of appliance leadership. 
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facturers continues at an increasing rate. I have been 
examining the photographs and description of the Libby 
Owens Ford Glass Company’s kitchen of tomorrow. This is a 
very beautiful job. A room 11x14 with a picture window in the 
end and translucent glass in another wall, handsome natural 
wood counters, glass front cabinets, waist high barbecue and 
broiler, glass front refrigerator, (described as four times the 
capacity of average present day models) all gleaming like a 
summer day on Long Island Sound. 

The conception of this L-O-F kitchen does not differ greatly 
from many other designs of kitchens which have been published : 
the food preparation unit in Fortune, April 1943; and a series 
of kitchens or food preparation centers for the house of 194x 
prepared by a number of distinguished architects and published 
in Architectural Forum, September, 1942. Most of these archi- 
tects and designers view with great concern the fact that in our 
best modern electrical. kitchens women must “stoop or stretch” 
to reach supplies from cabinets, vegetables from bins or lower 
refrigerator shelves, or to use the range oven or broiler. Why 
bending at the waist should endanger the health of American 
women is not indicated. Victor Civkin, director, Architectural 
Service Dept. General Electric Home Bureau, and a specialist 
in kitchens, points out (in Architectural Forum) that if the 
facilities of a one-wall kitchen were all to be placed on a “no- 
bending” level, the kitchen would become 8 or 10 times longer, 
taking on an extremely impractical shape. He adds, “I don’t 
think in 194x a little stooping, or a little walking, or a little 
bending will hurt the average housewife—on the contrary, I 
suspect it will help her to keep a better figure.” 


Pisses appliance planning not by appliance manu- 


UT the thing that interests these architects most is redesign- 
B ing the electric range and refrigerator. Unhampered by 
problems of price, cost of operation, prodtiction, manufacture, 
they can let their fancy play. The range, it seems, is all wrong 
as it is now made. Units and well cookers should be spaced 
at intervals along the counter surface, and above all, to avoid 
that dreadful stooping, oven and broiler units are moved above 
the counter. Now you don’t have to be a very old-timer in this 
business to recall that ranges were for a long time made with 
the high oven, and the oven moved down when women demanded 
the stream-lined kitchen. 


Kitchens For The Millions 
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The refrigerator also they say, is full of faults.. It is too 
deep, too high, you have to reach into it for what you want. 
So we have suggestions for round refrigerators, wide and 
shallow refrigerators, some that are very wide, and shallow at 
one end and deep enough for a water melon at the other. 
Refrigerators with two sets of glass doors to be reached from 
either side, and, most frequently, kitchen designs that call for 
breaking up the refrigerator into sets of cold drawers. with 
separate compartments for ice cubes. 

There are no suggestions for future washing machines that I 
can find, except plans for washers installed in the kitchen or 
an adjacent utility room which make a lot of sense. 


~"—m 

NY sober consideration Of postwar kitchens for postwar 
A houses should start with some estimate of what kind of 
houses and what price houses will be built in large numbers. 
Givén enough money to spend, even the most eccentric of dream 
kitchens could be custom built. But, well-informed opinion 
foresees the demand coming for good, liveable, well-equipped 
homes at low cost. Parents Magazine recently made.a survey 
among architects, builders, contractors and building supply 
dealers to obtain a forecast of the price range offering the 
largest postwar housing market. It is instructive to note that 
60.0 percent of the replies indicated the largest postwar market 
would be for houses costing up to $6,000, while: another 26.4 
percent raised this to houses costing up to $8,000. Homes in 
these price levels demand full electrical equipment, and obvi-- 
ously cost of the equipment ‘must be low, relative to the high 
quality essential. 

Mass production on proven types of appliances will bring 
such low cost. Manufacturers have proven their ability to 
accomplish this end. To cite but one example, in a matter of 
ten years, electrical refrigerator prices were cut in half and 
efficiency doubled. Postwar planning by appliance manufac- 
turers, we can be sure, will be directed to such practical ends. 
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ANTHONY—a Kansas town that the war has slipped prosperity to—and a Mickey Finn. 


BIG hayrack, loaded with war 
veterans and a drum corps, 
was heading a Fourth of July 


procession in Anthony, Kansas, long 
years ago, when a long legged farmer 
dashed out in front of the nodding, 
beplumed horses, threw up his arms 
and hollered, “hey !” 

“For cat’s sake, Jonathan, you're 
spoiling the parade,” bystanders on the 
curb yelled at him. 

“Spoilin’ it nuthin,” snapped Jona- 
than. “Just wanted to warn those 
fellers that a wheel is comin’ off. An- 
other minute and they all will be in the 
ditch !” 

This story concerns itself with an- 
other parade that appears to be in a 
similar situation. Marching down the 
middle of the high road today is the 
trinity of war; the military, the cannon 
factory, and the food producing 
farmer. Crowded to the curb is the 
retail dealer. Just how long it will 
be before the dealer can move is a 
matter that is causing prolonged study 
at this moment. 


Take Anthony, For Instance 


You can do no better than to go 
back to Anthony, Kansas, where the 
foregoing anecdote originated, for a 
possible answer. A small section of 
the country, studied under a micro- 
scope, reveals details and fer- 
ments that are likely to 
change the entire character of events. 

This little town of 2,600, 85 miles 
from Wichita (44 hours by bus, no 
trains) is capital of a Kansas county 
that will produce 3,240,000 bu. of 
wheat this year. It has 47,967 cattle, 


often 
working 
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17,880 hogs and 343,683 chickens. The 
1,600 farmers who run the county’s 
2,300 farms are having prosperity 
heaped upon them. Getting high 
prices for their stuff, everything they 
need to keep producing (if you believe 
Washington datelines) they should be 
very happy over this war. 

Surely, you couldn’t ask for a better 
place to survey conditions. And few 
could get you more accurate informa- 
tion than this writer, who grew up 
there (and whose grandpa helped 
found the town). 

But talks with the town’s citizens 
and country people reveal that a start- 
ling turn of events’ are in the offing: 


1. Food production, which the ad- 
ministration is so frantically encourag- 
ing, is almost certain to fall off. There 
are two reasons. Both farming and 
living have been mechanized. Ma- 
chinery (including major appliances) 
and people to operate it are vital. 
Failure to provide for upkeep, and the 
stripping away of manpower have dis- 
gusted the farmer. Second, farming 
is a dirty, sweaty job. When farmers 
are paid off this season, they are 
going to find they can get little for 
their money. Money is a medium of 
exchange. If it won’t buy anything 
it loses value. Thus high prices as an 
inducement will fail, as money will 
cease to mean much. (There is little 
debt left to pay off.) 

2. Small towns like Anthony (2,600) 
have been slipped a Mickey Finn. An- 
other year of war and virtually all its 
merchants will be closing doors, or 
have nothing to sell. Washington has 
considered such places vermiform ap- 





fT esas Town 


the last world war. 


unpatriotic. 
















civilian activity. 


pendices which can be whacked off, 
when actually they are the kidneys 
without which the farmer cannot live. 
Places like these supply the farmers 
with supplies, equipment, maintenance. 

The economy of the region has been 
thrown out of balance by knocking 
out all civilian goods. It has been 
cut below maintenance levels. It is 
one thing to prevent merchants from 
making profits during the war, and 
another to knock them out entirely. 
The long haul results will be to cut 
down what the government wants 
badly “from the region—food—and 
political disaster for the administra- 
tion. 

To an inquiring reporter who went 
back to his home town, the days were 
a perpetual matter of shaking hands 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE, the British publisher, learned the rea- 


sons for certain shortcomings in the production of ammunition in 
He knew that if he printed them, he would be assailed as being 


On the other hand, if he acquainted the country with the facts, 
there would be a chance of quick correction before disaster 
occurred. This was the course of action he decided upon, the 
story appeared, Lloyd-George became prime minister, enough 
ammunition was produced, and Britain won the war. 


Today the production of food is vital. It is our most important 


If faulty administration is upsetting the economic balance of 
our agricultural areas, as is evident by this cross section presented 
here, and is threatening to decrease output, the country is 
entitled to know. This is possibly the first attempt to go directly 
to the grass roots and get the real story. 
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The fact that lack of appliances, electrical repairs, hardware 
and other equipment appears to be holding up the procession 
makes this news for this magazine's readers. 


And the ans 


and saying “hello.” 
to his questions were right out of 


feedbox. Space is too short to pe 
all interviews to be printed, but th 
samples give the substance: 


Typical Reactions 


H. M. Sydney, publisher of 
Anthony Republican-Times—T1 
are approximately 60 mercafl 
houses in Anthony. During the! 
year two grocery and three auto 
bile dealers have gone out of bt 
ness. Three restaurants have foldg 
‘Three of the town’s plumbers 
gone to work in Wichita 
plants, leaving us only one fp 


time man. Advertising is 40 p 
cent off in our paper. This to 
is slowly folding up. Our m 
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Upset Economic Balance Indicates Need for Resumption of 
Manufacture of Appliances and Other Equipment 


By TOM F. BLACKBURN 








DWIGHT HAYTER, owner of largest hardware store and dairy farm proprietor, 
says food production is being knocked on the head by U. S. red tape and inefficiency. 


chants supply the things that farm- 
ers find absolutely vital for opera- 
tion. They are not getting re- 
placements. What antagonizes 
people is the way Washington tries 
to make them jump through a hoop. 
On the other hand, so much comes 
out of Washington that is neither 
smart nor well-organized. Here is 
a sample: A lot of publicity asking 
housewives to save fats for glycer- 
ine floated in here and the Republi- 
can dutifully ran it. The next day 
butchers began to call up. One 
said, “Who is going to take this 
fat off my hands?” I replied, I 
didn’t know. He asked, “How much 
should I pay for it?” Again I said 
I didn’t know. Then he. snapped, 


“What in heck are you running 
that kind of stuff in you paper for 
before it is buttoned up?” It took 
a week for us to get the informa- 
tion. 

Harry Halbower, First Na- 
tional Bank—Folks in here have 
plenty of meat, but are using their 
rationing coupons for cheese. There 
are only two garages left in town, 
and one does repair work. Don 
Johnson. a city employee, is the only 
electrician in town and he is avail- 
able only on part-time. The town’s 
three carpenters have left. Lumber 
is scarce and you can’t get copper 
wire for love nor money. The 
hatchery business is booming, the 
locker business is good, beauty par- 
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PRODUCTION is Threatened 





H. M. SYDNEY, country newspaper editor, points out that farmers 
can't function without a town to lean on for supplies and services. 


lor business is good, the drug store 
business is standing up. The rest 
of the town is fading. We don’t 
expect to get rich during wartime, 
but we do have to maintain ordi- 
nary living conditions and that is 
not being done. For example, the 
owner of the town’s only laundry 
was nearly drafted. That would 
have left us entirely without a 
laundry service. Only by proving 
to the draft board that, by virtue of 
the fact that he did laundry for two 
hospitals, an essential industry, did 
we save him, 

Harry Wood, electrical dealer 
—I have been debating closing up 
my business. However, in the last 
twenty years I have sold a lot oi 


people around here a lot of elec- 
trical appliances and I feel a moral 
duty in helping them operate. Our 
business is both music and appli- 
ances, as you can see, and today 
we have cream separators, sheet 
music, harmonicas, watches and cos- 
tume jewelry in stock. But a busi- 
ness of this kind is sliding downhill, 
and actually liquidating stocks that 
cannot be replaced. 

It is easy to tell a farm wife to 
get back to the washboard, but if 
this takes time from tending the 
poultry what have you gained in 
production? We need coal, oil and 
bottle gas ranges. I could sell a 
hundred right now. We need wash- 

(Continued on following page) 
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“KATHERINE JENNINGS MILLER, nationally known American Legion member, asks 
how can farm women help in fields, with poultry and dairy, if household equipment 
is not kept up. 


ers badly. We need cheap watches. 
Ordinarily 40 cheap watches will 
take six months to move out of 
stock. I got in 40 recently and 
sok] them all within two weeks. We 
need alarm clocks. I am not asking 
for electric refrigerators as our 
situation is pretty good, but we do 
need ice boxes of the Coolerator 
type. I am not keen about these 
ice boxes to which later a mechani- 
cal unit can be added as I do not 
think they are practicable. 

To take care of replacements we 
should have a certain percentage 
of the things we used to sell. They 
are really time-savers and in an 
agricultural county time means pro- 
duction. To keep our store operat- 
ing we should have at least ten or 
more appliances per month coming 
in. When you realize that we used 
to do around $5,000 a month in 
appliances in normal times this is 
not asking very much. We need 
repair parts for electrical appli- 
ances and they are not easy to get. 
Maytag is good, Frigidaire is pretty 
good but there are many manu- 
facturers who are indifferent to 
bad. 

Dwight Hayter, Hayter Hard- 
ware Store—We get about 25 per- 
cent of the goods that we order and 
our stock turns over five or six 
times a year. We will automatic- 
ally be out of business within a 
year. I could have a sale tomorrow 
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and clean out the place within a 
week. I am not speaking of electri- 
cal appliances but of everything. 
We never did more than 15 per- 
cent of our volume on appliances 
anyway. 

What surprises me is the scarcity 
of things that farmers vitally need 
in the production of food. You 
can’t get milk buckets for example. 
You can’t get wooden tubs. There 
are no batteries. You can’t get 
fencing. I burned out the clutch on 
my car and find I can’t get it re- 
paired. 

The run-around you get from the 
government on vital things irritates 
the public. I run a dairy farm in 
addition to this hardware store. 
I know the channels of distribution 
and how to go after things. Yet 
when a motor in a milk cooler 
burned out last week I had to spend 
$2.58 on phone calls, talk to five 
government people before I could 
get lined up for a replacement. 
And then I discovered there were 
no motors in Wichita and none in 
Kansas City. I had to go direct 
to the factory. This sort of thing 
is senseless. Think of how a poor 
farmer in a similar situation is 
driven nuts. Any government 
agency wishing to help farm pro- 
duction should have brains enough 
to provide equipment for mainte- 
nance. 

We don’t want to see this store 





fold, if we can help it. If hardware 
stores do have to go out of business, 
it will demoralize farmers who de- 
pend on them. In the appliance 
field just to keep our noses above 
water, and to provide for those who 
must have them, we should have: 


20 to 25 washers each year 
15 to 24 oil stoves a year 
25 butane gas stoves 

75 electric irons 
300 small appliances 


21 electric refrigerators. 


You will notice I have checked 

off cleaners, which can, in an emer- 
gency, be replaced with brooms. I 
am not talking about wire, nails, 
fencing, tools or other stuff the 
farmer has to replace. 
Dick Elliot#, Gem Furniture— 
We'll be out of business in a year if 
things keep on. We should have 
around $2,000 a month worth of 
furniture and actually receive 
around $300 worth a month. The 
only electric appliances we sell are 
vacuum cleaners. 

The town of Anthony is folding 
up in just this fashion. One of our 
department stores is talking of clos- 
ing its doors and transferring its 
stock to another store. We have 


HARRY WOOD, electrical dealer and farm 
owner, declares that if essential upkeep is 
not provided food production will fall. 


been ten days without potatoes, 
syrup is impossible to get, cookies, 
marshmallows and candy bars are 
scarce. A harness store finds it is 
unable to get harness. 

Ed Mueller, Mueller Bros., Shoes 
and Clothing—As near as I can 
estimate we are receiving about 65 
percent of the merchandise we place 
orders for. At the present rate with 
the increase in business we will 
have less than one-half cf an ordi- 
nary stock in a year from now. 
Maurita Connell, Jetts Depart- 
ment Store—We have received 75 
percent of our spring merchandise. 
We have been unable to replace 25 
percent of our stock. Our total mer- 
chandise received is 11 percent 
ahead of last vear, but our sales are 


HARRY HALBOWER, First National Banipartm 
‘a farmer himself, is in a position to g 


55 percent ahead. If this would 
keep up for one year we would be 
out of business. 
Frank Potter, Irwin & Potter, 
drug store—We are able to replace 
90 percent of our stock; we will be 
in good shape at the end of another 
war year. 
An Attica Farm Wife— We 
farmers get a lot of foolish advice 
about cooperating with one another, 
The wheat here (51 percent of the Prok 
acreage) gets ripe all at once. You 
have to pitch in and save your own,| Har 
During ten days it has to be har- 
vested or it falls down, shatters, Dep 
and is lost. We have to have re. 
pairs, gasoline, tires, manpower all 
on the dot without any monkeying 
with red tape. It takes one man to 
run the tractor, my husband runs d 
the combine, and another man to () 
operate the truck that hauls away 
the grain. Where are we going toj compo: 
get them? teered 
Harvest is just about here, andjout the 
we haven’t the slightest assurance}bers < 
of being able to do the job. [fjorgani: 
we can’t do the job this yearjthe E 
depend upon it we won’t try sogPunah 
much next, and our production willf800 to 
fall off. served 
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first hand knowledge of conditions. In | 





food, a greater output by fewer peopl 


calls for maintained mechanical equip E 
ment. Major appliances are pa e 
of the mechanical equipment badl E 
needed. Therefore it is logical to b a 


lieve that some smart cookie down z * 
Washington is going to see that so H 
appliances and repair parts will b li 
produced—or else. . 

Should affairs keep rocking on z 
described, future conditions may hav 
been described by a farmer who said 
“If they keep on harrassing me and 
can’t buy nothin’, I’m going off to m 
farm and pull in my horns for the dur 
ation. Other people may not eat, bu 
we will, and at the end of the war i 
you come out to see me you will fing 
the fattest, sleekest, nakedest guy yo 
ever laid eves on.” 
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Problems Since Pearl 
Harbor Extend Scope of 


Department Activities 


nan to Home Service Department of 
away the Hawaiian Electric Co., then 
ing tofcomposed of seven members, volun- 


teered services to aid in straightening 
e, andjout the ensuing confusion. Five mem- 
urancejbers assumed the responsibility of 
ob. Ifjorganizing the canteen set up through 
yearjthe Emergency Feeding Group at 
try soPunahou School. This canteen fed from 
on willf800 to 1200 men daily. Meals were 
served continuously over a twenty-four 
raisingiour period with three kitchen and din- 
ing room crews in action. This work 
vas carried on until December 18 when 
hired help became available. On De- 
cember 19, 1942 these five members 
were decorated for service following 
Pearl Harbor. One member of the de- 
artment worked in registration work 
t Wahiawa, the locality in which she 
ived during this period. The seventh 
nember remained in the department 
nd prepared food for the guards who 
ere on duty. 
During the absence of most of the 
taff the engineering department of 
he Hawaiian Electric Co. took over 
he home service auditorium for set- 
ing up large map tables which were 
iecessary in their war work. The audi- 
orium was used during the months of 
anuary and February 1942 so classes 
vere discontinued during that period. 
Due to immediate gas rationing 
ome calls were cut to a minimum. 
lowever, the routine work of the de- 
artment was carried as completely as 
ossible. 
In order to keep contact with the 































H ome Ssdils IN 


HE Ste FOODS DAILY 


MIRIAM JACKSON EMERY, left, director of the Home Service Department for the Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd., 





who received the Laura McCall Award for 1942, gives meal-planning advice to Mrs. Thelma Kahelehaipule Fellezs, 
a Health for Victory club member, and the latter's daughter, Charmaine. Mrs. Fellezs' husband is a trenching machine 


public and to present helpful ideas in 
meeting local food shortages, demon- 
strations were given on the first floor 
of the Hawaiian Electric Co. during 
January and February. 

When the engineering department 
no longer needed the home service de- 
partment for the display of their maps, 
they moved out and normal home serv- 
ice activities were resumed. Demon- 


strations for homemakers, school 
eroups, O.C.D. groups, etc., were 


given continuously. 

All demonstrations were built around 
the subject of nutrition, local food 
problems and care of equipment. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: The Laura McCall Award for Home Service Activity, 
established by McCall's Magazine and administered by the Edison 
Electric Institute, makes an annual presentation to signalize notable 
achievements in home service. The Award for 1942 was definitely tied 
to wartime activities, and the judges selected for the first prize the 
Home Service Department of the Hawaiian Electric Company, Ltd., 
Honolulu, Miriam Jackson Emery, director. This wartime service is so 


outstanding that we are printing here an account of the work done 
which was submitted to the judges of the Laura McCall Award. 
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The entire island Ochu (population 310,503) is served by the Home 
Service Department of the Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd. The city of 
Honolulu itself, where most of their wartime service is distributed is a 
concentrated area of approximately 200,159 residents. 


always been a cosmopolitan group: Caucasuans, 
Hawalians, Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Filipinos, Porto Ricans and mix- 
tures of all races. To this the war added three new fields for the efforts 
of Home Service Dept: (1) the families of war workers who have 
arrived within the last two years and who are forced to live under 
unfamiliar conditions; (2) the hundreds of men—either war workers 
er local men whose families have been evacuated; and (3) the men 
on K. P. duty in the armed forces. 
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operator at an argy air base near Honolulu. 


In cooperation with the Women’s 
Division of the O.C.D. demonstrations 
consisting of two 14 hour lessons were 
given on “Home Repair of Cords and 
Appliances.” A demonstration board 
and kit were used. This program will 
be continued with the O.C.D. Neigh- 
borhood Groups through 1943. 

To further the cause of nutrition five 
educational displays of foods and 
charts were arranged in a Hawaiian 
Electric Co. window. Each display 
was continued for a two weeks period. 

With blacked-out rooms came the 
need for ventilation. The idea of a 
ventilator designed by a Mr. H. T. 
Waity was turned over to the home 
service department with the request 
that drawings and descriptive litera- 
ture be compiled in language simple 
enough for the homemaker to use. 
(These ventilators were designed to be 
made at home out of such readily 
available materials as the end pieces 
from wooden orange crates. The 
drawings and descriptions are clear 
enough for any amateur carpenter. 
—Editor ) 

To meet the questions of homemak- 
ers concerning unfamiliar foods found 
on the market, products such as frozen 
meats, powdered eggs, powdered milk, 
dehydrated vegetables, etc., were ex- 
perimented with and instructive infor- 
mation was mailed upon request. 

The department cooperated with the 
Dietetics Association in opening a diet 
consultation center for war workers. 


These workers are sent to the center 
by the physicians who are handling 
their cases. This service is continuing 
throughout 1943. 

Previous to the blitz the department 
cooperated with the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of the University of 
Hawaii in promoting a food storage 
program. Mimeographed material was 
prepared and distributed. ‘This pro- 
gram, modified to fit changing needs, 
is still functioning. 

Following the blitz, transpo. tation 
problems made the whole city Victory 
Garden conscious. Information in 
mimeographed form was prepared and 
distributed. 

The regular “Better Living” column 
appearing every two weeks in the 
Honolulu Advertiser continued 
but geared to wartime living. Because 
of the many requests from men doing 
their own cooking, a weekly column en- 
titled “For Men Only” was instituted. 

Using the general plan as outlined 
by Westinghouse, the Health for Vic- 
tory Club was started in Honolulu. Two 
clubs were formulated—one for home- 
makers of Hawaiian Electric em- 
ployees and one for the general public. 
Plans for additional clubs with local 
war industries are now being pro- 
moted. Due to differing conditions 
only the basic idea of the Westing- 
house plan could be used in Honolulu. 
All material was revised and presented 
to meet local needs. Four club meet- 

(Please turn to page 62) 


was 
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Servicing APEX WASHER 








ASK THESE QUESTIONS OVER THE TELEPHONE 
BEFORE YOU MAKE AN APEX SERVICE CALL 


The customer 
complains: 


1 The wringer stops...... 


2 The wringer won't work 


3 Rolls won't turn 


4 The top of the wringer 
won't stay latched...... 


5 The wringer won't wring 


6 The agitator won't move 


7 The agitator chews 
clothes 


8 The machine is hard to 


9 Our Apex ironer has no 
pressure on the shoe.... 


10 Our Apex ironer won't 


11 The roll squeaks....... 


You ask them: 


“Is it plugged in? Have you tried 
another outlet? Is the fuse blown?" 


“Will the rolls turn in either direc- 
tion?" (If in one direction only it 
will indicate that one side of the 
beveled gear is stripped.) 


“Have you put pressure on them?" 
(If not, the trouble is in the wringer 
head and a service call is neces- 
sary). 


A service call is needed for this. 


(Lack of pressure; indicates pres- 
sure spring is broken. In a pinch 
the customer can call and fix this up 
for-himself.) 


“Will the wringer work?" (If it 
will or the agitator moves slowly it 
indicates a loose belt. What is 
necessary is belt adjustment. The 
customer can do this in a pinch. Tell 
her to unscrew the large wing nut 
on the motor, unscrew a few turns 
and try again. Motor Hangs against 
belt. On later type Apex loosen 
hanger nut and twist the motor. 
This will tighten. A husband can do 
this job.) 


If the motor runs and the agitator 
doesn't, it indicates a broken sector. 
This is a service job. 


“Do you stop washer with load? 
This will cause clothes to settle 
and pull when started. Is agitator 
rubbing tub? Have you a proper 
clothes load in the machine? Is the 
water at the water line? Is the 
agitator running before you put 
the clothes in?" (Put in a few 
pieces at a time, see if they revolve 
around in the tub. When too great 
a load is in the machine it forces 
the clothes down in the bottom.) 
“Are you running washer too long 
with load?" 


“Put some oil on the casters.” 


“Adjust the pressure. This is some- 
thing your husband can do." (On old 
models the roll had an assembly 
strip which you can fluff up and re- 
turn to roll.) 


“Does the motor run? Does the 
pilot light come on? If so, the 
voltage would indicate the element 
is burned out." 


“Remove and put grease in the roll 
bearing. This is something yur 
husband can do.” 











and LRONER 


Washer Packing Gland Replaced 
Without Removing Tub 


HE service man who removes the tub from an Apex washer to 

install a new packing gland is needlessly wasting a lot of time,” 
so says A. C. Scott, now supervising Apex service. And to prove his 
statement, Mr. Scott called in service-man Ed Camp to show just how the 
job is done. So here in photographic illustrations is revealed the Apex 
technique of packing gland replacement. The packing gland prevents 
water from trickling down center post into the gears. 


1 This screw-driver looks like the grand daddy of all screw drivers. 
With it, the agitator is easily removed. 4 A 


~ 


5 


2 To make the agitator let go, simply give it a rattling blow with your hand. 
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HIS is one of a series of “how to" service specific makes of 

appliances. These step-by-step operation instructions are pre- 
pared by ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING in cooperation with 
the manufacturers and carefully checked for accuracy. Already 
published is similar service information on Westinghouse irons, 
Maytag washers, Knapp-Monarch toasters, Premier vacuum clean- 
ers, Simplex ironers, Speed Queen washers, lronrite ironers, G-E 
and Hotpoint irons, G-E washers, Blackstone ironers, Universal 
irons, Lovell wringers, Speed Queen wringers, and Hotpoint 
ranges. Also in this issue, Universal washers (page 12). This series 
will be continued with two or more appliances in each issue. 








her ai om 2 6 And now he is ready to wind in the new rayon packing. It's no trick at all. 
time,” : 4 

ve his 
ow the’ 
» Apex 
revents, 





7 Next, Ed replaces the parts and the job is done. Remember to press down hard 
to make the threads engage, as you have to overcome the resistance of a spring. 





RIGHT AND WRONG WAYS OF ORDERING PARTS 


What makes the boys in the service department get gray- 
headed is for a letter from a dealer to float in, reading like this: 


Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. 
1070 E. 152nd St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a wringer gear for an Apex washer |! 
bought several years ago. 
Yours truly, 
JOE DOAKES 


Please, oh please, say these hard pressed chaps in the service 
department, be so good as to look over the machine you are 
repairing and if you can't get the exact number, give the model 
and number of the washer and be specific in your letter. Here 
is the type of letter that will save a lot of figuring out, crystal 
gazing and mind reading, and probably get the part back to 
you several days early. 


Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. 
1070 E. 152nd St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the main wringer bevel gear for an Apex 
washer, serial 123456. 
Yours truly, 


JOE DOAKES 














4 5 Here Ed has pulled off the container which holds the packing gland. 
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Right Way fo Install Wringer Bearings 






ee wouldn't believe it,” declares A. C. Scott, service supervisor 
for Apex, “but the number of repair men who have trouble 
installing bearings in wringer heads is amazing. Lots of letters come to 
us in Cleveland stating that the oil impregnated wood bearings are the 
wrong size. 

“If you will just give a look at the three pictures posed by our Carl 
Miller,” said Mr. Scott, “you will never forget the right way to install 
wringer bearings.” 


~_— = i be 
And if it's an Apex, see to it that the wringer roll is fitted into the tang, at 






loc 

end of the wringer roll shaft. It is easy when you pull the tang out this way. Mal them # 
certain that it fits snugly on the wringer roll. 

Tl 





Don't Monkey With Ironer Gears— 
That Is A Factory Job 


- ECAUSE ironer gears are so easily gotten out of kilter, it doesn’ 
pay the average repair man to play with them,” says A. C. Scott 
now directing service for The Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co. Wher 
the ironer begins to growl, squeak, or make clashing noises, you'll usw 
ally find the trouble in the gear box. If so, take it off and send it in t 
the factory. 
Removing an ironer head is a very simple operation, says Mr. Scott 
and he has asked Otto Kaiser to demonstrate how simple it is with aj 
Apex. 








Don't try to put it in with the groove sideways. You will think you have the wrong Taking off the housing is so simple it doesn't call for a photograph. After remo 
size, ing housing, slip off the belt. 





%. 


Just pop the bearing in with the groove on top. Remember, keep the groove 2 Then with the aid of a screw driver, the pulley is easily removed. 
on top and it will always be right. 
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AP ASHERS and IRONERS 


ee 














The controls in turn are then unlatched and pried Taking off the motor is merely a ‘job of unloosing a In one end of the ironer roll you will see three screws 


3 








ing, at loose from the gear box. Put them in a bag and tie few bolts. that will permit removal of the roll. In shipping the 
way. Mak& them to the ironer, so they won't get lost. ironer gears, be sure to carefully crate them. 
TT 


rs— Increasing Pressure On Ironer Roll 


HE pressure of ironer rolls is just as subject to variation as is the 
pressure of tires. Most manufacturers are aware of this and have 








it doesn’ designed their ironers. so that pressure of roll against sleeve can be 
C. Scott adjusted without interfering with roller padding. " 
o. Whe “This fact is not generally realized by either customers or service men. 
yl usu Too many still attempt to increase squeeze by building up padding instead 
1 it in t of using the means provided by the manufacturer for that purpose,” says 
A. C. Scott, service director for Apex. 
[r. Scott The following photographs show the correct way to adjust roll pres- 
with aj sure on an Apex ironer. ; 
ies ena pew ac b pln 305 Le poye pot sr sige oe 3 Release nut No. 2. These nuts control the amount of leverage that determines 


monkeyed with. the pressure at which the roll and shoe will come together. 





Release nut No. 4. Hold the ironer roll and shoe as tightly together as desired, 


i + No. |. Fi i A 4 
2 Turn the machine over and release nut No inger points to that nut and reset the nuts. This will give you as much pressure as desired. 
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WHAT DEALERS THINK 
UTILITIES 


IN A TOWN THAT HAS SEEN 
WITH AND WITHOUT 


MERCHANDISING 


A few years ago the states of Oklahoma and Kansas 


passed laws which ended the sale of appliances by the 


utilities 


town of Wichita, Kansas, (pop 


This law was later repealed in Kansas 


Thus the 


114,966) has dealers who 


have seen both sides of the picture 


Recently Electrical Merchandising queried some 62 retail 


and wholesale outlets as 


to whether 


after-the-war they 


would like to see the power company start selling electrical 
Some 31 
to the effect that 


appliances 


THE UTILITY 
THE UTILITY 


“The utility has a profitable business,"’ 


“Let us have ours 


responses were 


received. They were 


SHOULD STAY OUT 29 
SHOULD SELL APPLIANCES 2 


wrote one dealer 


The total volume of Wichita appliance 


sales increased after the utility went out of the picture. There 


is no reason for the utility coming back in.”’ 


So that appears to be the dealers’ sentiment in a city which 


has seen both angles 


OT generally appreciated is the 
fact that war’s end always 
finds the electric utilities 


loaded with excess capacity for pro- 
ducing energy. 

This happened in 1918 and the drive 
to sell appliances to use it up resulted 
in from 55 to 58 percent of today’s 
domestic consumption coming from 
them. World War II is seeing another 
upping of capacity—some say 20 per- 
cent—which means utilities will come 
out of the present conflict with another 
load of excess capacity with which 
they must go somewhere if they are 
to get rid of it. And, no truer words 
were ever said than, “If you gotta go, 
you gotta go!” 

This fundamental condition is cer- 
tain to have its effect on the merchan- 
dising of appliances following the armi- 
stice. Possibly the commonest of all 
questions in coffee klatches is, “What 
are the utilities going to do regarding 
appliances this time?” 

There are many schools of thought. 
In fact, at a meeting held by a large 
manufacturer not so long ago, there 


was no general agreement. To ex- 
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plain the utility thinking, we present 
here, off the record, anonymous inter- 
views with merchandising executives 
of different opinions: 


Says Executive No. 1 


“At the end of World War I there 
was scarcely anybody selling electrical 
appliances outside of the utility itself. 
The power companies had to get in 
and push appliances because there was 
no public familiarity with them, no 
sales channels set up, and no trained 
retail personnel existed. 

“Such a condition will not exist at 
the end of World: War II. Long 
before the United States got into the 
war, the utility itself had ceased to be 
a dominating factor in the picture. The 
big department stores, mail order 
stores, retailers, even drug and 10-cent 
stores were selling appliances. In fact, 
so many brands were on the market 
that the utility found it quite impossi- 
ble for its service department to carry 
parts for all the makes. 

“T maintain that with peace the tre- 
mendous demand that will come for 


electrical appliances will give the 


Will the Utility Sell Appliances 


AFTER THE 





The Hot Stove League Gives Youth 


utility all of the consumption from the 
domestic field that it can possibly 
acquire, 

“And I think the utility, if it is smart, 
will either keep out of merchandising 
or play down its activities. There 
has been a saying going round for a 
number of years to the effect that the 
electric utility is traveling a one-way 
road to government ownership. With 
the war and the increased prestige of 
business, this has died down a little. 
But there is no reason to believe that 
the sentiment is dead. Frankly, 
whether it wants to be or not, the 
utility is in politics. It does business 
with every voting household in town. 
It gives people something that they 
must have. By the very nature of its 
business, the utility naturally has its 
neck stuck a long way out. Why then 
start something that is certain to cause 
trouble, particularly when it is un- 
necessary ? 

“If the street cars and buses in a 
city served hot coffee and doughnuts, 
or sold merchandise to passengers, they 
would be in one heck of a row all the 
time with the local merchants of the 
town. The merchant would maintain 
that these transportation agents were 
competing against them with an unfair 
advantage. 

“The Achilles heel of the utility is 
in its merchandising department. 
Every time a dealer sells an electric 
range, the utility gets the benefit of 
the use of energy from then on for that 
range. Why should it want to reach 
out and grab away the profit on the 
range sale itself? Sure, the utility 
men can say if we weren't here, 
there wouldn’t be any range business. 
That was true at the beginning, but 
times have changed. The missionary 
era is over and it is very good politics 
to spread around a little of the pros- 
perity that the electric business creates. 

“My own thought is that the utility 
should promote, but should keep its 
paws off of merchandise. There are 
numerous cases of utilities getting to- 
gether promotions, organizing adver- 
tising, getting the trade lined up. They 
have had pretty fair success in getting 
dealers to sell a bigger volume of 
goods than they could themselves. 
This sort of thing wins friends for 
the utility, cements the community to- 
gether, and gets lot of people to think- 
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ing in terms of electricity instead 0 
cutting each other’s throats. Thi 
then, is my suggestion for smart after 
the-war utility promotion. Certain 

the items that use current should b¢ 
promoted. But it should be coopera 
tive with the utility organizing anf 
directing, educating and pluggingP4"S4! 
Before the war started there were profit 
great number of cases in which thi@" 8° 
was being done, and in the territorie full 
where this is the policy there weren'#®!™ 
a lot of people with dark brown tastes" 











in their mouths.” busin 
pplis 

Says Executive No. 2 uturs 

howe 


“It must be remembered that the 
is a great deal of competition for “1. 
public dollar. As old John Q walkgnd t 
down the street, vendors of automog—Wil 
biles, fur coats, jewelry, furnitur@e a 
clothing and dozens of other items tryvill | 
to separate him from his pelf. Tha “2. 
only way that the electrical applianc#4y 
merchant can shoulder into this groug” th 
and get his proper share of business ij “3. 
by making a sizeable splash. I’ll admipumt 
there can be demand items sold with@nd 
out this, but I mean a proportiona 
share. You have got to make peop 
think appliances are fashionable 
own, you must make them feel t 
need for them keenly, you have t 
grease the skids so they will find 
simple to buy. Cl 

“The electrical dealer is not bi 
enough to do this by himself. T 
utility is in a position of being ab 
to act as bellwether for the town. 
can get a fair share of attention fo 
appliances for everybody. Therefor( 
I feel that utilities—who have th 
biggest stake in seeing appliances use™ 
—must continue to do merchandisin 
following the war. 

“Another reason for this is the faé 
that many of our electrical dealers a 
going to be home specialty merchani 
after the war and carry some othe 
items than electrical, such as oil heat 
ers, glassware, linoleum and the li 
which will cut into the push they pt 
behind appliances. That is perfect 
all right for the merchant whose sta 
is not entirely tied up with electricity 
But the utility—with that excess 0 
energy to sell—must keep up the driv 
on energy-using items. 

“Tt has frequently been said t 
the utility, if it sells appliances, shou 






































MERCHANDISING = 


WaR? 


Yogthree Answers to the $64 Question 


nstead oflevote its entire attention only to high 
s. Thigetergy consuming items such as ranges 
art aftergand water heaters. This may be sound 
Certainiyphilosophy, but it is not good merchan- 
hould be ising. What would happen if you 
cooperagvent into a drug store and found the 
zing ang pnly flavor they could sell you was 
plugging sarsaparilla, a flavor that had a high 
e were profit for the house? No, you insist 
hich this?" going into a soda fountain that has 
erritorie#t {ull range of flavors. People always 
e werenpesire a selection to choose from, and 
wn tastegoat is equally true of the appliance 
business. Therefore, I envisage the 
appliance merchandising shop of the 
2 uture as carrying a completé line, 
hat therpoWever, with many modifications. 





n for tha “1. Refrigerators, washers, radios 
Q wal nd the like—items of high saturation 
 automog—Will be carried but they will not 


furnitur@e advertised. Very little promotion 
items trill be put behind them. 

elf. Tha “2. Small appliances and gift items 
applianc#ay be carried, but will be strictly 
his groufp the background. 

uusiness i) °3- On the other hand, there are a 
I'll admi#@umber of appliances of low saturation 
old with@nd new items on which the utility 
portionatfean do good promotion. My guess 
ke peopifs that if you come into an utility elec- 
ynable t§tic shop five years: from now you will 














fee] thmee all the attention given to: 
have t§ Ranges 
ill find @ Water heaters 
Clothes driers 
_ not bi’ Frozen food cabinets 
elf. Thi Stokers 
ing abl—f Television 
town. Air conditioning. 
antion f¢ ; 
i onalad “My feeling is that you are going 
have thge see the utility the rallying ground 


or nationally advertised appliances. 
t is no secret that private label firms 
ike the mail order houses are going 
O0 see their ranks joined by various 
ire firms after the war, who will 
Iso sell private labels. These will 
yme othettempt to encroach upon the volume 
s oil heap! the nationally advertised brands. 
1 the li The dealer and the utility are the 
1 they pi allying spots for the established trade 
- perfect ark manufacturers, and aid him in 
hone stall olding his own. 
electricity 4S in the past, I feel that the 
excess tility will continue to set a standard 
. the drive°T appliances. This is very important 
en you realize that every item sold 
said that consumes electricity may be a 
possible shock hazard. 


inces use 
-handisi 


is the fad 
lealers am 
merchan 


‘es, shou 
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“The utility is going to be a stabil- 
izing element in the price field. As 
the largest advertiser of appliances in 
a town, utility publicity establishes a 
price in the minds of the customer. 
Even the chiseler used to like to see 
the utility publicity appear as it gave 
him a mark to shoot at. 

“I think today wagon selling and 
outside activities on the part of appli- 
ances are over for good. No longer 
are you going to see any utility run 
drives on high saturation items that 
simply take bread out of the mouth 
of the dealer. 

“In line with the times, most abuses 
the dealers didn’t like will go. The 
useful things the utilities did, and 
which I have outlined in the forego- 
ing, will continue and that is as it 
should be.” 


Says Executive No. 3 


“We don’t have a lot of commercial 
users and the war’s end is going to 
cause a fall back on our old standbys, 
the domestic customer. We have a 
dog-eat-dog situation in our territory 
with gas interests. We’re going to 
have to get load fast and do it before 
the gas company gobbles up the 
business. 

“To accomplish this, it will be nec- 
essary to forget all shilly-shallying 
around with dealers. They can’t get 
production of load fast enough. 

“Mind you, we of the utility are 
only interested in devices that use up 
a lot of energy, such as ranges and 
water heaters. We won’t fool with 
mixers, washers or the little stuff 
that doesn’t take much electricity to 
operate. We are after load pure 
and simple. 

“Our thought is to plunge right in 
to a campaign of selling ranges and 
water heaters to customers on ten year 
terms. They can have them for no 
money down, and with no carrying 
charges. We are thinking of trimming 
everything to the: buff, in order to 
persuade the public to grab these deals 
quickly. Such a proposition will be 
fried down to a point where there 
isn’t any fat left for the dealer. Of 
course, if he sells one there will be 
a $10 bill in it for him, but that’s 
about all. We will leave the dealer 
everything else, even refrigerators, 
while we go after load. 
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WHAT THE UTILITY COULD DO 


TO CULTIVATE 


ITS FARM MARKET 


THIS IS THE OPINION’ of an executive in a mail order firm 


who points out that his house has sold farmers for 34 years 


by catalog and should have a pretty good working acquain- 


tance with them 


THE FARMER IS A CAPITALIST, he says, and looks at mer- 


chandise as equipment which saves money for him, or as 


a luxury for the home which must be paid for. The farmer 


is not nearly as easily impressed as the city people, and is 


slow to make up his mind 


It definitely costs more to ship 


appliances to farmers and to service them. Most sales result 


from farmers coming to town 


them are not so impoftant 


Display trailers going out to 


THE FARMER WANTS TO KNOW the cost of operation. A 


lot of the complicated formulas are meaningless 


The utility 


can perform a very great service by making these facts 


absolutely clear. 


THIS MAIL ORDER EXECUTIVE thinks that the utility should 
furnish dealers and the rest of the trade with its programs 


in advance 


THE UTILITY SHOULD ADVISE everybody when new lines 


ola-Meaolal tia iai-te 


THE 


UTILITY SHOULD TRAIN 


retail salesmen for dealers 


THE UTILITY SHOULD FURNISH .censuses of what appliances 


are owned by customers 


THE UTILITY SHOULD PLACE more emphasis on its home 


service department and follow up sales 


After all, from there 


on in the utility is going to benefit from the electricity con- 


sumed for that appliance and it is merely looking after its 


own interest in seeing thot customers are properly coached 


THE UTILITY SHOULD CONDUCT cooking classes from a 
standpoint of making the community think electrically. - 


“Now here is our thinking which 
leads us to believe it can be done. As 
a utility we were formerly behind a 
dealer financing plan on which we 
handled responsibility on some stuff 
that involved a five year deal. We 
went into this expecting to take some 
losses but our experience was mag- 
nificent. We found there were virtu- 
ally no losses at all in selling the 
public on a five year plan. In fact, 
our utility netted a profit of $60,000 
instead of taking a loss as it had ex- 
pected. This proved to us that we 
are pretty safe on a 10-year propo- 
sition. 


Should Help Dealers 


“On refrigeration, the idea would be 
to sit on the sidelines and allow a 
small commission to the salesmen. It 
wouldn’t be enough to cause them to 
get excited about it and the dealers in 
this town could step into the picture 
and operate. We would sell I.E.S. 
lamps and flatirons off the floor. We 
wouldn’t touch ironers. We might put 





out trucks to sell irons and lamps 
but by and large, we would rather get 
out of the small appliance business. 

“Personally I feel the time has come 
for manufacturer of trade-marked 
brands to start tying in more closely 
with their dealers. Take stuff off 
their hands if they are overloaded just 
like a mail order store does. Quit 
unloading on the poor dealer and ex- 
pecting him to get out from under. 
The dealer is distinctly the manufac- 
turer’s baby and he should look after 
him instead of expecting the utility 
to take care of him. 

“Our market after the war is going 
to be a laboring man’s market. I 
think you are going to see wages 
tied to the cost of living. Wages will 
go up if prices go up. On the other 
hand, the white collar executive will 
have a heck of a time getting a raise 
for himself. Consequently, the best 
market is one that reaches. the lower 
income group, and to sell these people 
on energy consuming devices you have 
to have mighty attractive terms which 
only the utility going it alone can 
put over.” 
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UNIVERSAL TRANSMISSION TYPES x Boa * 
CTULCING 
Four distinct types of transmissions have been used on wringer % 
machines since Universal first built the agitator style machine. 
Previous to that time Universal manufactured a cylinder type 
washer. Each succeeding type of mechanism was an improvement 
over the last in respect to simplicity and quietness with a minimum 
number of moving parts. In each case power was transmitted from ' 5 ‘ 
motor to transmission by means of a motor coupling and was Changing Transmission On W5 Washer 


therefore commonly called a "direct drive". 








The transmission shown in last cut below used on machines de- EMOVE agitator, wringer and wringer connecting shaft; put a 
signed with a friction driven pump running only when actually 10-32 screw in transmission breather hole and turn the machine 
upside down. Remove clutch guard and coupling guard also discon- 
nect motor coupling. 


draining water from tub. Preceding models have a continuous 
running belt driven pump. Seldom will a friction driven pump 
clog. Belt driven pumps can easily be cleaned if small object gets 
caught between impeller and case. 


W5 Transmission. This shows 
mechanism used on first wring- 
er agitator type machines 
manufactured by Landers, 


Frary & Clark. 











Take out pin holding operating lever to bracket and lift off the clutch. Also 

remove link guard. Next drive out pin in collar on agitator shaft and then 
remove agitator gear. Put a pin in hole in agitator shaft to prevent same from 
sliding out. Remove cotter pin in segment swivel stud, and screw holding transmis- 
sion to wringer post. 





‘ Two types transmission—Left W6-W10-WI5-W18 similar in construction. 
Right—AW 15-AW 1 8-BW15-BW 18-W23-W24 similar in construction. With 
each series the difference between designation numbers are variations in 
length of drive shaft and change in arms to attach mechanism to chassis. 
Only adjustment required might be in segment gear. 





Left, Cutaway of latest type transmission, and right preceding style. 


W27, W28, W29, W30, 
W34, W35, W36, W937, 
W38 all latest washers 
made. Inverted type 
mechanism easily acces- 
sible to repairmen by 
merely removing cover 
after machine has been 
turned upside down. 





Take off the four nuts holding transmission and remove the latter. Unscrew ball 
socket adjusting screw and take off the link. To readjust reverse the above 
instructions. 
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Set ball socket adjusting screw so as to leave no bactlash yet without bind- 4 Use a straight edge to align worm shaft in transmission with motor shaft. 
ing. Check if taper pin in crank at top of worm gear shaft is tight using care 
not to crack the crank by driving the pin too tight. 


TK eS ooo nono ah no an ad aad Da DAD AD AD ADADADADADADALADADADADADADDDADAADDA DAA AAA AADAAAAADAAALAAAAAAAAADADAAAAADADADALAAALAAALADAAALAAAAAAATAAADAAD AALS 


Replacing Agitator Post on W5 Washer 





: a N replacing the agitator post on the W5 washer take the same steps 
“ De, as in changing the transmission e.g. remove agitator, wringer ‘and 
' 4 : “ : "edie 
au wringer connecting shaft: put 10-32 screw in transmission breather we 


hole and turn machine upside down. Then, remove clutch guard, pin 
holding operating lever to bracket and the link guard and take off agi- 
tator clutch, key pins and gear. 











ew ball . 
above 5 Loosen set screw holding agitator post (on machine with enamel tub only) Turn machine right side up. Remove post and scrape off any remnant of old 
remove hexagon nut. Tap on end of agitator post in order to loosen packing. packing in tub bottom. (Reassemble in reverse order.) 
Use a piece of wood or fibre so as not to upset the thread. 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE ae al 
IDISING 
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Servicing Universal V V 


ashers 








Changing Transmission 
on W6 or W10 Wringer Model 


EMOVE wringer and agitator, also the 1” 

square on agitator drive shaft, if the ma- 
chine is so equipped. Put a 10-32 screw in air 
vent in transmission cover. Turn the machine 
upside down on a low box covered with cardboard 
or padding to protect the tub or top ring. Remove 
motor coupling guard, also the screw connecting 
the coupling to transmission. If machine is 


equipped with a pump, take off pump belt guard, 
pump and pump bracket. 





7 Loosen nuts on screws holding leg braces to legs. 

Remove screw holding leg brace to transmission. Set 
operating lever in “off position and unhook spring from 
connecting rod, also take out cotter pin in inner end of 
rod. Take out screw holding wringer post in transmission. 
Swing leg braces one side and lift off the transmission. 





Loosening agitator post nut on a Wé6 or WIO0 type 
wringer washer if necessary to change tub or agitator 
post. 


reverse the above instructions 
noting the following cautions. 


To reassemble: 


a. Check length of agitator drive shaft to make 
sure that the proper transmission is being in- 
stalled. 

b. Do not set the transmission down too hard 
on top of the bolts, it may chip the enamel in tub 
bottom. Be sure the square on the bolts engages 
in square holes in base frame. 

c. The taper screw holding agitator drive shaft 
square (on models so equipped) must be tight- 
ened securely. 





Changing Tub 
on Wringer Model 


EMOVE agitator and wringer. On eight Ib. 

capacity machines remove screw in end of 
agitator drive shaft and lift off the drive shaft 
square. The operating lever should be in “on” 
position when loosening or tightening this screw. 
Put a 1-32 screw in breather hole in transmission 
and turn machine upside down. 





Q Unscrew agitator post lock nut. Universal #17X serv- 
ice wrench or a similar special wrench is needed for 
loosening or tightening his nut. Turn the machine right 
side up. Remove drain nut inside tub using #16X service 
wrench, and then the two screws holding wringer post 
bracket to tub. Lift tub from base frame and remove 
agitator post. If tub is taken off in order to change 
transmission be careful not to chip enamel on tub. 


To reassemble follow directions above in re- 
verse. Note however the following cautions. 


a. Slip the rubber gasket over the tub before 
placing same on base frame. Also take the pack- 
ing found under the tub just taken off and place 
it on the base frame. 

b. Scrape off the old packing on flange of agi- 
tator post and use a new packing (712-W4) 
shellacked on both sides. Insert screws in wringer 
post bracket before tightening agitator post. 


JULY, 


E 
c. Agitator post lock must be set up as tigh R: 
as possible. Screw in end of agitator drive shafffor oth 
(on machines so equipped) must be tightene(—be po 
securely. hand 
How to change transmission (if same is held tgfoil wi 
base frame by four bolts) : hole, | 
If t 
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Use c 
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After tub has been taken off, remove the wring 
post, from the transmission. Take out the four be 
holding transmission to base frame. 


Turn machine upside down. Remove the pum 
(on machines so equipped) then leg brace screi 
in the two legs nearest transmission, also couplin 
guard and motor coupling. 


and then lift off the transmission. To reassemb 
transmission reverse the above operations noting the 
lowing “cautions.” 


Be sure the agitator post lock nut is placed b 
tween the base frame and transmission before 
latter is put in place. While tightening the tram 
mission bolts the agitator post should be put in if 
position temporarily in order to get proper alig 
ment. 

Line up the transmission carefully with 
motor by using a straight edge on the two shai 
before assembling the motor coupling. 


11 Remove the cotter pin in operating connecting | 






. 
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Checking For Stuck Or Clogged Pump 


EMOVE belt guard cover. Take off the 
as tight pump belt. If the fan is locked by a pin 
‘ive shaiffor other small object being caught in same it may 
tightenej—be possible to free it by turning the pulley by 
hand without taking the pump apart. Check if 
is held t@oil wick is dry, by inserting a nail or wire in oil 
hole, it may not have been oiled as called for. 
If the above suggestions fail it will be necessary 
to open the pump to locate the cause of failure. 
Use care not to tear the packing. 








If the Pump Operates But Fails to Pump Out Water 


The tub drain is probably clogged. Disconnect 


(On Models up to W24) 


hose couplings from tub drain and clean out lint, 
etc., from the drain and in the hose. It is also 
possible that the pump fan is broken. This can 
be determined by opening the tub drain and low- 
ering hose nozzle into a shallow pan allowing tub 
to empty by gravity. 


The majority of 8 and 9 pound capacity wash- 
ers are designed with a safety switch to protect 
motor transmission and wringer if operator acci- 
dently overloads tub or wringer. If switch be- 
comes inoperative connect the wiring so as to 
by-pass the switch thereby making it possible 


to use machine while having switch repaired. 

If the motor runs and the washer does not 
operate the difficulty can easily be checked by 
process of elimination. Remove wringer from 
machine. If washer operates O.K. after this has 
been done it is obvious that the trouble is in 
the wringer mechanism. Check for broken or 
frozen gear in gear case. 

If the machine still does not operate with 
wringer off check as follows: Inspect motor 
coupling to see if it is sheared off or if one of 
the connecting screws is missing. Check for 
clogged or stuck pump. 








‘ EMOVE wringer and agitator from machine. 
I Unscrew drain inside tub. If a pump ma- 


Schine the strainer has to be lifted out first and 
> / Gthis can be done by passing a wire or a nail 
into one of the holes in strainer. 
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12 Remove the two screws holding wringer post bracket 
to tub. 


ecting 
reassemt 
ng the fo 


laced b 
efore 





Changing Tub and Transmission on W27,W28 and W29 Washers 





14 If unable to loosen the post, apply soapy water 

between outside of tub and rubber gasket and 
then turn the tub toward the left or pull out the rubber 
gasket between the tub and base frame. 


To reassemble: Reverse the above instruc- 
tions noting the following: 


First remove the bracket from wringer post 
and assemble same to tub to be put back on ma- 
chine. Then see that the two washers under 
the old tub are put back in place, the steel washer 
next to the transmission and then the packing 
washer. If the packing washer between the agi- 
tator post and tub is torn or damaged it must 
be replaced. 


The transmission can be serviced in many cases 
without removing same from the machine. To 
do so put a 10-32 screw in breather hole in trans- 
mission, then turn the machine upside down after 
which the cover may be taken off and the parts 
examined. 


If necessary to remove transmission proceed as 
follows after tub has been taken off. Put a 10-32 
screw in breather hole in transmission, remove 
wringer post; knob from operating lever; also 
unhook spring from base frame and loosen clamp 
holding cord. If equipped with pump disconnect 
same from transmission. 


he trat 
put init » 
er aligs 
with # Unscrew agitator post [inside tub). A wrench 
wo shaft that fits hexagon on post may be purchased from 
the factory. 
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5 Support transmission from underneath then remove 

the three screws holding transmission to base frame. 

(If there are washers or shims between transmission and 

bracket holding same they should be put back in same 

place when reassembling). Place transmission on bench 
and take off the motor. 


To reassemble reverse the above instructions 
noting the following. When assembling motor to 
transmission, use a straight edge for checking 
along the two shafts to obtain proper alignment. 

Note how operating lever slide type is assembled 
on old transmission so as to reassemble same way. 
(10 lb. is the proper tension on operating lever 
with machine in gear, scale being hooked to outer 
end of lever and hold down spring unhooked. 





16 Adjusting tension on operating lever (auto type). 
With agitator operating lever in "ON" position the 
flat spring should be bent 1/32" to | 16". 
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Do you trade for 
butter and eggs? 








Maybe not, directly. But, indirectly you are trading for butter and 
eggs and wheat and corn and livestock and fruit and vegetables—all 
the products that are being raised in enormous quantities and sold 
for high prices. 


The money is rolling to the country and rolling right back into 
your store for the goods that rural people need and want. Meet this 
money half way by stocking and displaying the products advertised 
in the FARM JOURNAL, America’s largest rural magazine. The 
FARM JOURNAL is welcomed and read in 2,700,000 rural homes, 
thousands of them in your vicinity. 





These are the products in your line Of the TOP FOUR 
advertised in current issues of the general magazines 
; FARM JOURNAL. Display them. ONLY ONE 











is rural ls 
BOND FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES MYERS PUMPS carom 
BURKS WATER SYSTEMS NORGE 

EXIDE BATTERIES PARMAK ELECTRIC FENCER 


RODUCTS 
EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT di vo se 
BATTERIES ce 


WESTINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 











FRIGIDAIRE WILLARD BATTERIES 
GENERAL ELECTRIC WINCHESTER FLASHLIGHT 
HOTPOINT APPLIANCES BATTERIES 





Do you know that in more than two thousand counties out of 3,072 
in the United States, the FARM JOURNAL has more readers than 
the Saturday Evening Post, Life or Collier’s? Let us give you the 
actual figures for your county. Write for them today. : 


FARM 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher JOU RN AL Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 


AND Far ste H ife 
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“No Danger of Oil Scarcity 
Affecting Appliance Future” 





This is third time scare has been sprung 
on public, Wichita executive says 


day supplements, you probably 

believe that all it takes to discover 
oil is a charge of dynamite, and a 
seismograph (earthquake recorder). 
Just fire off the explosive some dis- 
tance away and listen. If the seismo- 
graph goes “plunk” instead of “plink” 
—or something like that—there’s your 
oil down there in the ground, they say, 
waiting to be tapped like a drinking 
fountain. 

Were this all true we could know 
the number of future barrels of petro- 
leum available as easily as we know 
the number of automobiles; on the 
road, and pronouncements about im- 
pending oil scarcity would be authentic. 


[: you are a reader of colored Sun- 


Mr. Coleman's View 


Recent newspaper publicity to the 
effect that the nation’s oil supply is 
about to be exhausted does not get af- 
firmation from Sheldon Coleman, gen- 
eral manager of The Coleman Lamp 
and Stove Company. Mr. Coleman is 
on both sides of the fence. He makes 
appliances that burn oil, and is an oil 
producer. ~ 

To get the real picture, you must 
have the details, he says. No one 
knows how much untapped oil there is 
in the United States. Each fresh ex- 
ploration has produced plenty. 

Finding this oil is one of the world’s 
greatest gambles. The seismograph 
helps in well defined subsurface areas, 
but unfortunately the character of the 


soil below the top varies as much as 
it does where the eye can see. Three 
times we have had scarcity scares, and 
following each instance oil was dis- 
covered in most unlikely places. 

Big names in the oil business like 
Standard, Phillips, or Sinclair hesitate 
to spend money drilling speculative 
wells. It is pure gambling. They pre- 
fer to leave it to independent operators. 

The “wildcatter” who takes a chance 
must have a profit in proportion to 
his risk. Today’s falling off in new 
exploration for oil, says Mr. Coleman, 
is due to the fact that the U. S. sets 
prices which do not allow the wildcat- 
ter any chance of making a propor- 
tionate profit. A 35¢ to 50¢ per barrel 
increase in the price of oil would turn 
the trick, he declares. 

Truth is, the world is full of unex- 
plored oil territory. Many countries 
that produce oil, as with Asia, cannot 
consume it at home. The United States, 
the largest customer, is a _ logical 
market. In the past a fight has been 
made to set up a tariff to keep this 
foreign oil from ruining domestic pro- 
duction. 


Oil Reserves 


U. S. production of oil has reached 
a new high and the known reserves of 
oil are also, according to the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, at an all-time 
high. Mr. Coleman cited the follow- 
ing table, recently released by the 
A.P.L.: 
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Oil is rationed today for two rea- 
sons: (1) Transportation difficulties, 
(2) Tremendous war usage on the 
part of the U. S. and her allies. Today 
all types of metals are under strict pri- 
ority, not because metals will be scarce 
in the peacetime post war period but 
because of the war demand. Many 
types of food are rationed, yet’the in- 
creased production of food should 
mean a plentiful supply once the war- 
time demand is removed. The same 
thing is true of oil as is true of metals 
and food. 

“So you can see,” said Mr. Coleman, 
“there is no chance of there being a 
shortage of oil for appliances after the 
war.” 

Big industrial users may continue 
using coal after the hostilities cease, he 
says, but in the home the convenience 
of automatic heat is so great that oil 
will be used even at higher than pres- 
ent prices. Nor is it logical to believe 
that the public will continue to submit 
to wartime controls. They will de- 
mand the things they previously en- 
joyed. Also technical progress is 
likely to make more gallons available. 
This 100 octane gas, which the public 
has not seen, makes a car go farther 
per gallon. With less gas used, there 
will be more fuel oil for sale. Heating 
oil is a byproduct of the industry any- 


....- Sheldon Coleman 


way. It could be turned into gasoline, 
but the high cost makes it unfeasible. 

The price situation will continue for 
some time to be higher, Mr. Coleman 
thinks. The same thing is true of 
other heating fuels—the main point is 
oils relation to gas, electricity, and 
coal. Even in competition to coal, in 
the best oil heating areas, oil could 
rise 50 percent proportionately and 
still hold its own through convenience, 
he says. 


The Post-War Market 


Mr. Coleman is interested in the 
after war market. He believes there 
will be 1,000,000 new homes built per 
year, and agrees that the trend is to- 
ward the country. Houses at $5,000 
or less will be in demand. The new 
homes will sell to a workingman’s 
market, and Mr. Coleman thinks that 
appliances in greatest demand will be 
items that permit a family to have 
maximum comfort at low cost instead 
of strictly luxury specialties. Also 
there will be a splendid market due to 
the modernization and improvements 
in existing homes. He looks for a 50 
per cent inflation from 1939 levels 
which will trim down some of the 
country’s purchasing power, but even 
at that a splendid market awaits peace. 





U.S. OIL PRODUCTION 


Through 
. Revisions of Total 
Previous Through New 
Estimates & Through Discoveries, Estimated 
Extensions New Pools Extensions Production Proved 
to Known Discovered and During Reserves as of 
Year Fields During Year Revisions Year End of Year 


1937 2,792,790,000 928,742,000 
1938 2,243,571,000 810,493,000 
1939 2,058,455,000 340,667,000 
1940 1,607,012,000 286,338,000 
1941 1,538,989,000 429,974,000 
1942 1,618,925,000 260,051,000 


3,721,532,000 1,277,664,000 15,507,268,000 
3,054,064,000 1,213,186,000 17,348,146,000 
2,399,122,000 1,264,256,000 18,483,012,000 
1,893,350,000 1,351,847,000 19,024,515,000 
1,968,963,000 1,404,182,000 19,589,296,000 
1,878,976,000 1,385,479,000 20,082,793,000 
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_APRACTICAL MARTIN 


. Continued Support for Every G-BR 


EEPING FAITH with its Appliance Retailers is a time-honored 
General Electric tradition. In Peace or War, in Good Times or 
Bad, a steady continuous, practical Development Program strength- 
ens and supports every G-E Retailer. 
Consider the force in the broad, hard-hitting program now at 
work—month in, month out—for G-E Retailers everywhere. ' 
Here is a development program complete in every detail—a pro 4 
gram that never lets up—that keeps Faith under all conditions. And 
you can be sure it’s right, for every phase of this program gets ( 
thorough, pre-testing before it goes to work for the thousands of 






























G-E Retailers who daily are proving its worth! 


THE WORLD TODAY 


Every Wednesday Evening is “Appliance time” on the cao 
wide CBS network when the G-E Retailer and expert appliance 

service are co-featured on “The World Today” . . . radio’s out-§ tic 
standing news broadcast. Millions of America’s listeners are} m 
reached by this famous G-E program over more than 100 CBS§_ he 





Stations each weekday evening . . . with Wednesday’s program A 

exclusively reserved for G-E Appliance Service Retailers. m 

of 

co 

PROMPT SERVICE . 
Genuine Repair Parts and expert technical assistance are with- Y 


in quick call of all General Electric Retailers from 14 centrally 
located Factory Service Centers and 59 parts supply stations 
from coast-to-coast. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Pre-Selling of the After Victory Market for all G-E Appli- 
ance Retailers and Salesmen is the day-to-day job of General 
Electric National Advertising in a greatly expanded group off 
widely read, large circulation magazines. Copy is directed toward 
the purchase of War Bonds as savings for Post-War appliances. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 


Movies, slide films, dramatic demonstra- 
tions, The Product Man (monthly service 
men’s publication), special bulletins, etc. 
help to round out and complete the G-E 
Appliance Service Training Program—the 
most practical and usuable program ever 
offered for building a profitable, over-the- 
counter, retail business on G-E Appliance 


service. 


YOUR G-E APPLIANCE DISTRIBUTOR 


APPLIANCE 


SERVICE CENTER 


DEALER 
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COMPLETE IN 
EVERY DETAIL 








SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


Specialized Training for Appliance 
Service personnel on a year round basis 
includes expert, practical instruction on 
service and repairs for. the complete line 
of G-E Appliances. 





will be glad to show you how 
to take full advantage of 
General Electric’s continuous, 
practical program of support 
for G-E Appliance Retailers. 
Ask him for complete details 
on all plans, materials, train- 
ing school schedules, promo- 
tion helps, identification signs, 
etc., to assist you in your war 
time business. 


REAL HELP FOR HOMEMAKERS 


in solving wartime living problems can be found in 

the fact-filled folders and booklets prepared by the 
General Electric Consumers Institute and offered to 

the public by G-E Appliance Retailers. The Institute 
booklets are timely, practical helpers for Mrs. Ameri- 

ca and cover a wide range of homemaking functions. 
New editions timed to meet wartime living demands 

are constantly being edited and published by the G-E aq 
Consumers Institute. 
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Alabama Distributors Cooperate on 


Appliance Service School 


Pooling efforts of six major appliance distributors, 
together with the Alabama Power Co.., results in train- 
ing school to provide trained personnel for dealers 





OOLING their efforts in a 
brand new experiment, six elec- 


trical appliance distributors in 
Alabama have taken a good healthy 
bite into the problem of building up 
and maintaining an adequate number 
of service shops in the territory they 
serve. 

The combined program is designed 
first to enlist more service men and 
women in the major appliance busi- 
ness and secondly to encourage those 
already in the business to expand 
their organization, employ more help 
and service more makes of appliances 
with the distributors furnishing the 
needed data 


parts, books, wiring 
charts, ete. 
Che system of each distributor 


having his own separate and distinct 
dealer and service organization has 
virtually been thrown out of the win- 
dow. Wartime conditions 


necessary 


made this 
First there was the mer- 
freeze which caused many 
especially specialty shops, to 
doors. Then came the 
shortage—daily becoming 
took many inde- 
and others into 
war plants or into the armed service. 
As a result distributors often found 
themselves without representation, 
even in some of the larger cities. 
Some of the smaller places were left 
without a refrigerator or range re- 
pairman within 50 miles. In some 
towns a few independent servicemen 
stuck on, but often as not they han- 
died only certain brands and thumbed 
their noses at the others. The situa- 
tion was bad, bad for the manufac- 
turer, bad for the distributor, and 
worst of all, bad for the public. Mr. 
Consumer with a Blank refrigerator 
that wouldn’t run and nobody to fix it 
certainly didn’t feel pleasant toward 
anybody in the from the 


chandise 
eek 

aeaiers, 
close their 
manpower 
more acute—which 


pe ndent servicemen 


business 
maker on down. 

So the distributors took the problem 
by the nape of the neck and did some- 
thing about it. The Alabama Power 
Company lent its cooperation and fur- 
nished the auditorium space for a 
series of two day service schools held 
at six points in the state. Whole- 
salers joining in were Moore-Handley 
Hardware Co. for the Westinghouse 
line; Matthews Electric Co. for Gen- 
eral Electric; Nash Kelvinator Co. 
for Kelvinator; Steel City Supply Co., 
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for Crosley; Birmingham Electric 
Battery Co. for Norge and Graybar 
Electric Co. tor Hotpoint. All dis- 
tributors were given an opportunity 
to cooperate. 

First in order to determine the 
existing situation a questionnaire was 
sent out to existing dealer and service 
shops. Data was obtained as to the 
makes and types of appliances serviced 
and whether they would be willing to 
take on other makes provided assist- 
ance was given them in training addi- 
tional help. Then an invitation was 
given them to attend the school. 

While distributors have gotten to- 
gether before to hold cooking schools 
and other sales demonstrations, this 





Phote.made at school for appliance servicemen held by distributors in Birmingham, one of six held in the state. 
R. H. Shau, district service engineer for Hotpoint, Atlanta office, has the floor. Chart at right contains various dia- 


grams having to do with electrical range repairs 
refrigerator parts. 


was one of the first times known where 
they have tackled the service problem 
together. At the school four major 
appliances were discussed, namely re- 
frigerators, ranges, water heaters and 
laundry equipment. Each manufac- 
turer or wholesaler representative was 
given a part on the program. 

In view of the fact that many’ of 
those attending the school, including 
a few women, were new in the busi- 
ness, the instruction was made more 


Copy of questionnaire sent out to 
dealers and independent servicemen. 


elemental than would have been neces- 
sary for experienced servicemen. It 
dealt with wiring diagrams and other 
constructional features more or less 
common to all the leading makes of ap- 
pliances. Specimen parts were used in 
the demonstrations and the servicemen 
were told how to order parts in order 
to cause less delay and a minimum of 
confusion. 

The servicemen themselves were 
given opportunities to ask questions 


n blackboard at left a previous speaker detailed best way to order 
ly part of crowd at school is shown. 


ee | 





and also a time was set aside so that 
each distributor could discuss com- 
plaints common to his make of appli- 
ances. The servicemen were told that 
where a new part can be obtained it is 
always best to replace a defective one, 
but in case a new one is not available 
then the old one may be repaired 
so as to keep the appliance in opera- 
tion for months and maybe years. In 
short the servicemen were crammed 
with a lot of useful data. 
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Maytag ads 


do a wartime job! 


THIS FALL, Maytag will be using eight leading 
magazines in its wartime advertising campaign. A 
total of 85,131,441 Maytag ads will go into 
American homes between August and 

December, 1943. 

These ads have a bigger, broader job to do 
than ever. 

They must tell the mothers and dads about the 
precision devices Maytag’s making for combat 
planes . . . not to toot our own horn, but just to let 
them know that Maytag is doing its part to see 


to it their boys have the best darn fighting tools in 
the world. And these ads, also, will tell folks 
that you Maytag dealers have the parts and can 
keep their washers in A-1 running order. 
If this were all, it would be enough . . . but it’s not. 
For Maytag advertising is going to keep right 
on reminding folks that Maytag and Good Washers 
are synonymous. And that’s going to insure 
the future for the hundreds of Maytag boys in 
service ... going to help give them all good, steady 


jobs when they come back. 
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And how about you. What's this kind of 
advertising going to do for Maytag dealers? That's 
pretty clear on the face of it. When you're 
associated with Maytag, you're tied up in the 
public's mind with the leader of the industry . . . in 
war as well as in peacetime. And, when washers 
can be made and sold again, you'll be selling 
the best-known washer in America! 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, New+en, lowa 
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No longer can the enemy lurk securely in the to produce Radar quickly and in quantity 

black shadows of night or a blanket of fog. Radar | - to: turn the tide of Axis conquest,” the 

is on guard... the miraculous radio weapon that research and production experience of 

locates unseen enemy targets, warns against the Philco was ready. And, with the close 

approach of hostile forces, pierces the veil of coopération of the scientific branches 

ds and darkness. of the Army, the Navy and the gov~ 
ernment, Philco delivered! 





fog, clou 
we 


Now THAT THE SECRET of Radar is That is the story of Philco at war. When 
officially revealed, the real story of Philco’s Victory is Won, these wartime achieve- 
vital contribution to victory can be told. ments will appear as peacetime miracles 
Throughout its long years of leadership in of radio, television, refrigeration, air con- 
radio, Philco research has made important ditioning and electronics for the homes 
contributions to the science of ultra-high and industries of America .- -under the 
frequency waves, upon which Radar is famous Philco name. And Philco All Year 
based. When our sea and air forces called Round will be, more than ever, the most 
upon the electronic industry of America valuable franchise in the appliance field! 
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O advise customers on the care 

of their electrical appliances, 

the Los Angeles Bureau of 
Power and Light has set up a demon- 
stration repair clinic with an attend- 
ant in constant charge, to which cus- 
tomers can bring their ailing appli- 
ances and where they may receive 
advice as to what can be done about 
them to bring them back into active 
service. No repairs are made by 
Bureau personnel, except for those on 
electric ranges and water heaters, 
which are handled through the regu- 
lar service department, but customers 
are instructed how to make simple 
cord repairs themselves. In case of 
more serious trouble, the difficulty is 
explained to them and they are re- 
ferred to established dealers. 


Mechanism Explained 


The booth is provided with an array 
of dismantled toasters, irons, perco- 
lators, washers and other appliances, 
some of them with cutaway sections to 
show their inner mechanism. The at- 
tendant explains them on _ request, 
pointing out common causes of service 
trouble. He also is in a position to 
explain tactfully the present difficulties 
in obtaining critical materials, prepar- 
ing the customer for any delays which 
may be encountered later when the 
appliance is taken to a dealer repair 
department. 

The booth was originally set up in 
the lobby of the main Broadway 
building but has later been moved to 
the Van Nuys office. It will be routed 
to cover the major centers, so that all 


aoe A ROUNE OF CURE 


customers will have opportunity to 
bring their questions here for advice. 
The clinic has proved popular, attract- 
ing many who are interested in learn- 
ing how their appliances really oper- 
ate, as well as bringing out questions 
which indicate that customers value 
their electrical equipment highly and 
want to know how best to keep. it in 
operating condition. The booth is 
under the supervision of Arthur W. 
Elliot, supervisor of displays and ex- 
hibits. 
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To advise consumers on care of appli- 
ances this demonstration "clinic" was set 
up by Los Angeles Bureau of Power & 
Light first in its Broadway office, then at 
district offices. It was designed by A. W. 
Elliott, display superintendent. 


Los Angeles Bureau of 
Power & Light sets up an 
information service on 
appliance service so that 
customers may know 
what ailing devices need 
to put them in working 
condition 


A STITCH IN TIME - 


SAVES NINE! 


(ABOVE) 
In case of serious appliance trou- 
ble, difficulty is explained and 
customers are referred to estab- 


lished dealers. 


(LEFT) 
Cutaway sections of appliances 
are used to explain mechanism. 








region mgr., Allis-Chalmers. 


S. E. Gates (left) Los Angeles Mgr., General 
Electric, and Frank C. Angle (right) Pacific 


Edison. 


L. C. Rausch (left) Coast Counties Gas & Elec- 
tric, and Ralph Walbridge, Southern California 


H. C. Rice, S. C. Edison; B. F. Reynolds, 
Pacific Gas & Elec.; and J. Clark Chamberlain, 
San Diego Bureau of Radio and Elec. Appliances. 





P. P. Pine, sales manager, San 
Diego Gas & Electric. 











Dealer Problems Highlight 
P.C.E.A.CONVE NTION 


ECOND of two one-day regional 
was held by the 

Pacific Coast Electrical Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco recently 
following the general plan of that 
held a week previous in Hollywood. 
Sessions were confined to reports and 
discussions of problems with a war- 
time significance. Highlight of the 
midday luncheon was the report of 
the postwar planning committee pre- 
sented by R. E. Fisher, vice president 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
who presented a program of business 
building designed to lessen the shock 
of the break when war industry loads 
are interrupted. The meeting was 
presided over by retiring president 


S.. E. 


conferences 


Gates. 

At the business development session, 
3ert W. Reynolds of the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co. reported the results 
of an appliance parts survey which 
indicated that on the whole tlie 
situation on the Pacific Coast was in 
fair shape. Replies received from all 
but a few of the appliance representa- 
tives serving California indicate that 
they either have a stock on hand or 
are prepared to subsittute parts, with 
a few stated exceptions. The radio 
parts situation is controlled largely by 
the fact that parts must be released 
for civilian use by the Signal Corps. 
In all 135 manufacturers have been 
heard from, while replies from 62 are 
still pending. 


Water Heater Problems 

The problem of obtaining electric 
water heater tanks was discussed by 
H. C. Rice of the Southern California 
Edison Co., who reported from his 
own district that, with some 50,000 
water heaters in service, roughly 3 
percent of the tanks, or about 135 
monthly are requiring repair. The 
old tank can not be satisfactorily 
mended, even by cutting in half and 
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Postwar planning, appliance parts sur- 
vey, light for victory, are other sub- 
jects discussed at two conferences 


By CLOTILDE GRUNSKY 


reassembling, a process which costs 
about $25 per tank, and at the same 
time it is becoming increasingly diffh- 
Cult to-obtain tanks to fit the old units. 
He advocated a Victory model water 
heater which could be manufactured 
solely for the purpose of serving 
customers whose old equipment went 
out of service and could not be re- 
paired, and for customers who are 
without any form of water heating 
equipment. The Southern California 
Edison now so far as possible “swaps” 
repaired equipment with the customer 
in need of repairs, salvaging anything 
possible from the old items received. 
The Pacific Gas and Electric lends 
a water heater while the old appliance 
is being repaired. Various manu- 
facturers’ representatives reported that 
the tank situation is now somewhat 
improved and that they hope to be able 
to supply the demand. The section 
discussed the great need for standard- 
ization of tank sizes and elements and 


passed a resolution recommending that~ 


standardization of water heaters go 
into effect when manufacture is re- 
sumed at the close of the war. One 
manufacturer suggested that empha- 
sis be placed on non-ferrous tanks, 
pointing out that the early failures of 


galvanized tanks constitute a monetary 
loss to the customer and a definite 
problem in customer relations for the 
manufacturer and for the power com- 
pany. 

The afternoon session of the busi- 
ness development session took up the 
“Light Up for Victory” program 
planned by Junior Chambers of Com- 
merce as a celebration when victory 
shall at last arrive. R. C. McFadden 
outlined the proposed plan, emphasiz- 
ing the obligation of leadership by 
the electrical industry. The use of 
searchlights will serve to bridge the 
interval until dimout equipment can be 
removed. Householders and commer- 
cial establishments in the meantime 
must be encouraged to keep their stock 
of lamps up to par in order to be 
able to express their natural impulse 
of “turning on the lights” when the 
day of peace shall come. 


Dealer Problems 


A discussion of problems of the 
dealer, with special emphasis on ap- 
pliance maintenance and personnel 
training was led by J. Clark Chamber- 
lain of the San Diego Bureau of Radio 
and Electrical Appliances, with re- 
ports from Los Angeles by H. C. Rice 


and from-San Francisco by B. W. 
Reynolds. The San Diego program 
includes an appliance repair directory, 
listing dealers prepared to service some 
fourteen different items, a radio re- 
pair training course, a continuation 
of the cooperative advertising cam- 
paign, emphasizing the importance of 
keeping appliances in repair and the 
reason for delays in service, and a 
lecture program and distribution of 
booklets through the civilian defense 
organization designed to educate the 
public in the proper use and care off 
home equipment. Dealer meetings are 
held regularly at which individual 
problems can be brought up and at§ 
which government regulations are ex- 
plained. For a while every Wednes- 
day noon was “open house” at the 
Bureau, dealers bringing their lunch. 
This helped to relieve the pressure of 
meeting the many new and difficult 
regulations under which a firm must 
operate. 

H. C. Rice reported that a some 
what similar program had been car- 
ried out in Southern Califernia, keep- 
ing dealers informed of new rulings 
and on sources of repair parts. In 
many cases individual dealers have 
been aided in getting parts. A book 
was published on sources of parts for 
dealers and also on dealers prepared 
to give service on various lines. A 
training course for service personnel 
was held in cooperation with a trade 
school. Dealer meetings are helping 
to bring out particular current prob- 
lems. 


The Utility's Job 


That the power company has an 
obligation to keep the customer going. 
as well as the dealer, was emphasized 
by B. W. Reynolds. In the northern 


California area the “authorized dealer” 
plan resulted in the formation of a list 
(Please turn to page 60) 
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‘IBUY WAR BONDS AND WASHBOARDS 





NEWS ITEM: “Housewives urged to use family washboard 


in crisis due to shortage in laundry /Jabor," 
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As war jobs lure away workers from com- 
mercial firms, housewives offer only reservoir 
of labor which can perform this important task 


ROUBLE continued to boil 

over for the commercial laun- 

dries last month. The laundry 
business, biggest U. S. service in- 
dustry, was becoming unable to cope 
with the war. Summer, the busiest 
season, was bearing down hard. Even 
Time magazine saw fit to give the 
industry some bad publicity with these 
staccato observations: 

In Detroit laundries appealed in 
paid newspaper ads to the public to 
do their washing at home. 

Many Los Angeles husbands spent 
Sundays helping wives do the wash. 

New customers for diaper service in 
Washington, D. C. were accepted only 
on a doctor’s prescription certifying 
that the mothers were too ill to wash 
diapers themselves, or on priority for 
war workers. 

The secretary-treasurer of a large, 


labor-short laundry in Portland, Ore- 
gon, swept out the premises each 
morning. 

In Cleveland one company limits its 
customers to three shirts a week. 

In Chicago plants were refusing to 
make pickups because they were over- 
loaded. 

In a couple of nutshells, these were 
the facts: Business has increased 25 
to 50 percent while help has fallen off 
a third. Added to this problem was 
the grief that comes with new, in- 
experienced workers. 

In Chicago the backlog bundles of 
family wash began getting ahead of 
the laundries about four weeks ago 
and the condition was becoming more 
difficult every week. The Monarch 
Laundry Co., which had lost 50 girls, 
was wondering how it was going to 
replace them. 








IT ALL CAME OUT IN THE WASH 


Accumulation of soiled laundry presents a sanitary hazard. Lack of 
laundry facilities has been shown to be an important cause of absentee- 
Women who can't get their laundry done take a day 
off from the factory to do it themselves. 


ism in war plants. 


it was justifiable that commercial laundries be classified as essential 
to the conduct of the war. That was as true six months ago as it is 
today. In his “work or fight” orders McNutt has frightened away a 
large proportion of the commercial laundries’ male employees, who are 


the hardest to train and replace. 


Today with commercial laundries all but knocked out, the quickest 
way to get the country on an even keel is to permit manufacture of 
domestic washers for replacement and emergency use, which will put 
into the hands of the country's largest reservoir of labor—housewives— 
the means of coping with the situation. 
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Reproduced. Courtesy New York World-Telegram. Copyright 194% 








All over America, last month, laundries were swamped with 
bundles of washing like this shot taken in a Chicago laundry. 


Col. Bill Shaw, publicity generalis- 
simo for the American Washer and 
Ironer Manufacturers Association, 
who laughs a nasty laugh every time 
he sees this sort of stuff in the papers, 
reports that Omaha is likewise having 
trouble. The average laundryman has 
a headache, he said, the pounding pain 
in the temples coming from constant 
wrestling with production and service 
problems in an effort to keep the pub- 
lic satisfied. 

Nub of the situation is that cutting 
out the manufacture of washing ma- 
chines for domestic use was a blunder. 
More than a year ago, when fabrica- 
tion stopped, it was obvious that there 
was an approaching shortage of labor. 
Largest reservoir of remaining labor 
in the United States consists of house- 
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wives, who still have time to do their 
own laundry. The laundry’s employ 
ment problem is not shared by the 
homemakers, as fewer than five out of 
every hundred women ever hire help 
of any kind, full or part time. More 
than 95 out of every 100 women are 
able to run a washer and keep a fam- 
ily supplied with an abundance 0 
clean, sterile garments. 

Because lack of clean clothes intef- 
feres with war production and _ the 
growing of food, two duties in which 
the government is vividly interested 
during wartime, it would seem logical 
to release enough material to permi 
resumption of manufacture of home 
laundry equipment to take care d 
necessary maintenance and _ replace 
ment. 
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What’s Growing in Your 


AFTER-VICTORY GARDEN? 


The harvest of sales you'll reap 
after the war will depend upon 


your painstaking cultivation of 
SERVICE business today * * © ° 


At this stage of the war two things can 
be predicted with considerable confidence. 
First, the war will end with victory for 
the United Nations; second, the switch- 
back to the production of consumer mer- 
chandise after the war will be greeted by 
a market of unprecedented size. 


Your share of the fruits of victory will 
depend upon the care and skill with 
which you tend your own “After-Victory 
Garden” now—your enterprise in keeping 
your business intact and your customer 
list active, until the opportunity for sales 
of new merchandise is actually here. 


Service is the answer, as thousands of 
dealers have discovered. But hit-or-miss 
Service won’t bring the desired results. 


The system outlined in Premier’s “Plan 
of Action” has proved itself to be both a 
builder of profitable business today and 
the right preparation for the far more 
profitable business of tomorrow. 

An important factor in the success of 
dealers who are using this plan is Premier’s 
helpful field organization. Because 
Premier’s sixteen factory branches have 
been busily engaged for almost two years 
in promoting Service, they have been 
maintained intact. This means that today 
you have at your disposal the help and 
advice of this group of experienced men— 
men who know you, your business, and 
your problems. Furthermore, these are 
the very same men who will be of greatest 
assistance to you when the time comes to 
turn again to sales of new vacuum cleaners. 


It cannot be overemphasized that you 
are nurturing the brightest opportunities 
for the future in maintaining a sound, 
well-developed Service business today. 


A copy of Premier’s “Plan of Action’’ will 
be sent to you upon request without charge. 


DIVISION 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, INC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











GUARANTEED 
A &| Certified SERVICE 


‘PED For Vacuum Cleaners 
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Kansas City Has Learned the Trick of Selling the 
Speculative Builder Many Items on One Order. 


EAL with people long enough 
and you will gradually pick 
up these salient facts about 


humanity : 

1. The average man doesn’t have 
more than $5 in his pocket at one 
time. 

2. He is scared to death of dealing 
with unknown trades. 

3. He is overwhelmed by the thought 
of purchasing anything costing more 
than $50. 

Today, there is much talk about the 
million new homes per year that are 
going to be built after the war for 
the next ten years, To grease the 
skids to get this volume of business 
moving the builder must have an A-1 
flare for overcoming the timidities that 
beset the human soul. 


What Kansas City Did 


They cannot go far wrong if they 
will consider what went on in Kansas 
City, Mo., in 1938-39 as a test case. 

It began to be realized during the 
last decade that something was sand- 
ing the tracks with the new home 
business. The marathon of going to 
an architect, running down a con- 
tractor and supervising the erection of 
a house gave the average man chills 
and fever. It took a lot more money 
than he had in his pocket and he 
didn’t understand the mysteries of 
financing. Nor did he feel cour- 
ageous enough to work with the trades 
that are necessary in constructing a 
home 
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Thus the way has been paved for 
what the magazine National Real 
Estate Journal chooses to call the 
“merchant builder,” the new name for 
the speculative builder. It is estimated 
that these gentlemen will get at least 
30 percent of the postwar home market 
against the fabricated people’s 15 per- 
cent, the building materials dealer’s 
10 percent, architect and engineer’s 7 
percent, general contractor’s 5 percent, 
the financial house’s 5 percent, and sub 
contractor’s 2 percent. Only homes 
costing more than $20,000 are expected 
to follow the old method of construc- 
tion. 

In Kansas City the experiment grew 
out of the Red Seal adequate wiring 
program of the Kansas City Power 
& Light Co. It was early discovered 
that it was impossible to sell adequate 
wiring to the layman. That the place 
to do the job was through the con- 
tractor. In 1938 a speculative builder 
named Neil Rayburn wished to put 
up some houses and was open to sug- 
gestions. It was felt that in addition 
to Red Seal adequate wiring it might 
help the sale of them if a complete 
GE kitchen along with cabinets were 
installed. 

A deal was made whereby the Kan- 
sas City Power & Light Co. promised 
to do some advertising to promote 
these new homes to help the specula- 
tive builder with his sales. It must 
be realized that on a mass production 
basis the merchant builder does not 
have much of a margin to play with 


—probably not more than 10 percent. 
The utility made a deal whereby it was 
to pay for 72 percent of his newspaper 
space, allowing up to $100 per house 
for advertising. 

Rayburn put up ten houses, and they 
sold so quickly there was no need to 
spend all the money allowed by the 
utility for publicity. In fact, the Kan- 
sas City Power & Light Co. adver- 
tising bill on 350 homes has only been 
around $17,000. 

These places were nicely furnished, 
with carpets and rugs on the floors 
and had hostesses to show them. So 
encouraging were results that J. C. 
Nichols, one of the big speculative 
builders in the city, became interested 
and opened his Prairie Village under 
the same basis. In nine months he 
sold 120 homes. This was in 1941-42. 

Today there are 15 merchant build- 
ers in Kansas City who are doing 
about 40 percent of the building. The 
architect is disappearing. Out of the 
experience of this campaign has come 
several bits of experience and they 
are worthwhile passing on: 


1. The equipment must become part 
of the mortgage. There is no point 
in fooling around and trying to make 
half a dozen deals at once. It doesn’t 
matter whether the prospect has a 
gas range of his own or some of the 
equipment he would like to carry 
over. The new home is sold complete 
like a car. 

2. The advertising subsidy on the 
part of the utility is very important. 


Homes 


call for 
Mass 


Appliance 


Selling 


The utility gains because it nails dowm 
a customer for their electricity for 
number of different appliances. 


Utility's Four Plans 


The Kansas City Power & Light 
Co. had four plans which it offered t 
merchant builders. Here they are: 


Plan No. 1, $75.00:— Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. will allow to the 
builder 75 percent of the cost of dis- 
play advertising (newspaper) in the 
Kansas City Star and Journal up to $75, 
Kansas City Power & Light share, for 
speculative homes to promote the sale 
of the home provided the home contains 
an approved electric range, wired in, 
and included in the sale of the home. 
(a) An approved electric range is one 
that has a minimum of three enclosed 
surface units and a well cooker, and has 
been approved by the Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. laboratory. 

Plan No. 2, $100.00:— Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. will allow the builder 
75 percent of the cost of display adver- 
tising in the Kansas City Star and Jour- 
nal up to $100, Kansas City Power & 
Light share for speculative homes to 
promote the sale of the home, provided 
such home is equipped with an approved 
electric kitchen to be financed with the 
sale of the home. (a) An approved 
electric kitchen is one that contains an 
approved electric range, an electric re- 
frigerator, an electric dishwasher or 
Disposall, or electric water heater. 

Plan No. 3, $100.00: — Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. will allow to the 
builder 75 percent of the cost of dis- 
play advertising in the Kansas City Star 


(Please turn to page 63) 
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City Dealers are enthusiastic as tney 
th : ° ; : 

a ) 4 witness public reaction to national 
S . seroma, en sone wanna, Ua advertising and local promotions 

' “ bel vitamin content F bow 00 t mold—st Ln avoi ies. e 

for ih Seid be corset, | (TOaA Vogetables Ve od ani thm imme Stone od tne a rae Sr built around thé WARTIME SUG- 

d Berries show To | rapidly at room tom and store in co ja jj. | When chilling. other foods from stro re. 
= Sol cn let 1 Magenta yb | te Pca na arene | neers SS GESTIONS Booklet. All types of 
ard against — = nye further precaution a ing. Seve usable trim: ened CS ees —— 

in, sean ls a in i jot lew = th revemnne ermceRATORS dealers from all parts of the country 

= Get WAR ween foe ter apeere! | meets s 
pe a FREE hur Frigidaire Decor fats eog be are writing in to tell how they are 
one _ becklet yout ee eeder “Raitt et ro said y 
sed ssany other aye ey erates” in Canis Te suyr' s | italizi ‘ : 
hed ater yo a a pronucrs or coven arom capitalizing on this real opportunity 
City 2 . norent — to build good will in their com- 

-. A Month: “Quick's .. . : 

City ae FRIGIDAIRE Division 6 Oe fis Conditioner ~~ munities by rendering a genuincly 
! ( a ime Builders of Home Appliance : 
— ) ee helpful service to present and po- 
ver- . 
our- tential customers. 

& : 
“a To date public and dealer demands 
’ H ’ 
ded Here’s a campaign that speaks the dealer’s language for WARTIME SUGGESTIONS Book- 
vi . . . . “0° . 
the ... for it talks about refrigeration Home Companion, Good Housekeep- lets have exceeded 5 million copies, 
ved ~the dealer's business. The above ing, and McCall’s, and in 2 colors in ond dis figure is steadily growing 
: _ ad, Sth in a series, will appear in, Better Homes & Gardens, American . ‘ b £ 
a - full color during July and August in Home, True Story, and Farm Journal en 
. . » Life, Ladies: Home Journal, Woman's and Farmer's Wife. dealer activities get under way. 

ity ° y : ° 
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with its subdivisions of Radar—Electronics—Radio |e 


souri in | 
switch fre 
strations, 


will provide practical new post-war radio features |e 


From 
girls had 
residentiz 

The 
grouped 
owners ¢ 
cause rat 
electrical 
the hom 
customer 
ing advi 
not in of 


Advanced design, better and service-free performance, finer tone, wide choice — [Yori in: 


of advanced practical design, strategic pricing with full value for the customer’s rorey 
dollar; features you can see, hear, feel, touch—these are the stuff of which Zenith |— 


leadership in radio is built, and will continue to be built. 


After the war—Zenith will not give you the impractical fantastic “dream-models” 
produced by crystal gazing designers. Zenith’s post-war planning is extremely 
practical. 

















; " To Jar 
As we are planning, practically, so we ask you to plan. 
Now is a good time to ask yourself some down-to-earth questions about your | 
Electri 
radio business. Ask yourself: Refrig 
_— 
s . . t P 
Question: Now is a good time to check— Gail 
se NG ; ; My finest over-all price—feature—design—service Teeste 
Which radio line has in the past given me the —performance radio and radio-phonograph line. iin 
most salable features, greatest choice of line mS ione po Wash 
designs, least service troubles, best trouble- Hand 
free phono-combinations, finest tone, unusual Third choice. _ 
acu 
tone devices, most “first-time” improvements? Fourth choice. baa 
ea 
Misce 
Questions like these, if you answer them with care—put the answers down—will help you make your Sends 
decisions for post-war business. When you pick a horse to win, you 
study his background and bet on his future. Gees 
So ask yourself that question and get your answers, for the sake Light 
of everything you have built into your business. And after the war, 
watch Zenith! Custo 
Next month—some more important questions it will do you good is ligh 
to answer. ZENITH is making post-war plans. Why not you? Does 








ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


Is the 
me Does 
BETTER THAN CASH ae 
U.S. War Savings Stamps , ; Does 
olalomm stolaleks 
RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— Has | 


WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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St. Louis Survey 
On Appliance Repair 


RUNNING census on residential 

appliances, their age, use and 
state of repair is being obtained by the 
home service and lighting women of 
the Union Electric Company of Mis- 
souri in St. Louis. This represents a 
switch from the former type of demon- 
strations, but is dredging up valuable 
data on the appliance picture that is 
helpful in keeping them in use. 

From July to January 1943, the 
girls had called on 3,141 of the 186,254 
residential customers in St. Louis. 

The residential customers are 
grouped into two classes: range 
owners and non-range owners. Be- 
cause range Owners are more used to 
electrical cookery they are assigned to 
the home service women. Non-range 
customers are called on by home light- 
ing advisers. Where appliances are 
not in operation the girls direct repair 
work into the proper dealers’ channels. 
Information gathered on the ages of 
devices will be valuable postwar ma- 





terial when appliances again are sold. 
The data on use of appliances are a 
valuable index to effectiveness of home 
service work, 

For example, out of 378 owners of 
electric ranges, only 1 failed to use it 
regularly. On roasters, 123 out of 


ce 


327 do not employ them all the time. 
More owners of hot plates do not use 
them regularly than do, and the same 
applies for waffle irons. Almost a 
fifth of the owners of mixers do not 
employ them constantly and oddly 
enough, a third of the coffee maker 





UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY APPLIANCE AND RANGE CANVASS 


To January 1, 1943 


Total No. Calls — 3141 








Used Regularly Age of Appliance Condition 
Need Appliance 
Yes No 5 10 15 20 Poor Fair Good Repairs Wanted 
Electric Range........ 377 1 298 73 4 3 9 41 322 52 —-- 
Refrig.—Gas....... , 74 Pe nN 56 8 9 1 bon Fs 67 oes 3 
Electric...... 2491 7 1582 746 144 26 26 383 2089 61 142 
WS 5 mcs ss 486 2 212 150 77 49 38 234 216 16 72 
Rs sh oon 204 123 279 41 7 Bea 7 16 304 12 90 
a ree 59 67 94 23 5 4 3 10 113 3 2 
Re Sarg alge acalw dle os 109 105 157 49 6 2 5 6 203 4 2 
Waffle lron.......... 495 717 731 340 111 30 20 124 1068 23 53 
SE eRe 1986 297 1546 505 169 63 52 367 1864 60 151 
ee 553 153 545 144 15 2 21 35 650 28 109 
Coffee Maker........ 552 259 615 117 50 29 33 53 725 43 16 
Washer..... 2309 61 1391 654 251 74 63 545 1762 107 132 
6 5e Hal oSaho 151 25 107 46 16 t 7 23 146 16 37 
II ooo nce sieysisin 3134 45 2277 615 193 94 67 584 2528 113 222 
ae A ae 3100 85 2169 732 237 47 118 646 2491 179 75 
Vacuum Cleaner...... 2023 59 1042 583 287 170 96 528 1458 146 267 
ce Heater......... 111 85 98 56 22 20 2 27 167 8 7 
Health Appliance..... 109 94 150 35 11 7 5 15 183 11 4 
Miscellaneous........ 66 52 72 34 5 7 1 2 115 1 10 
, eee a ok eS 18389 2237 13421 4951 1619 635 573 3652 16401 883 1394 
Does customer have difficulty getting appliances repaired? Yes— 206 ‘ 
No—2,929 owners do not use them steadily. 
On the other hand, washers take a 
Lighting customers having empty sockets. Yes— 741 terrific beating, with only 61 out of 
No—2,394 2,370 owners not keeping them busy. 
: Only 25 out of 176 ironer owners 
Customers having spare bulbs on hand. +S ele oo failed to use them regularly and only 
ali, 45 out of 3,179 hand iron owners 
Is lighting: Good—771 Medium—1 ,555 Poor—809 failed to keep them employ ed. Radio, 
’ vacuum cleaners, electric refrigerators 
Does the customer need new portable lamps? = Yes—1,353 and toasters are other items which 
No—1,782 are used constantly. 
= Age is creeping up on a lot of ap- 
Fixtures? = pliances. Seven hundred. forty six 
’ electric refrigerators are 10 years old, 
Is the customer familiar with 1.£.S. Lamps Yes—2,308 144 are 15 years old and 1,582 are five 
No— 827 years old. Among washers, 251 were 
15 years old, 654 were 10 years old 
Does the customer want to buy a particular electric appliance first? Yes—1,466 and 1,391. five years old. Vacuum 
No—1 669 cleaner owners reported were 287 


Does the customer have cord set for each appliance? 


Has the customer attended our kitchen demonstration? 





Yes—2,966 
No— 169 
Yes— 474 
No— 2,661 
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which were 15 years old, 583 which 
were 10, and 1,042 which were five 
years old. 

As to condition of appliances being 
used, some 16,401 were reported in 








good shape, 3,652 in fair shape and 
only 573 in poor condition. Some 883 
appliances were declared to be in need 
of repair. é 

That the repair situation is in good 
shape in St. Louis is indicated by the 
fact that 2,929 reported they had no 
difficulty in obtaining repairs while 
206 said they did. Lighting was good 
in 771 homes, medium in 1,555 and 
poor in 809. A table summing up some 
five months’ canvass is printed here- 
with, 


Denver's Appliance 
Maintenance Show 


OMBINING the sale of war bonds 

and other patriotic drives with 
booths demonstrating the proper care 
of appliances in the home, the Public 
Service Company of Colorado early in 
April turned the sales floor of. its 
main Denver building into one vast 
“Service” show. 

Electric ranges, washing machines, 
refrigerators, ironers and radio, as well 
as an assorted line of smaller equip- 
ment were displayed in booths which 
presented visually the care and main- 
tenance required by the various appli- 
ances. In some cases, cross-sections 
of working parts gave an understand- 
ing of the mechanism, while printed 
instructions suggested the proper meth- 
ods of oiling, adjusting and keeping 
them in running order. Attendants 
were on hand to explain the message 
as well, 

With this were combined booths for 
bond and war stamp selling, scrap 
collection, “stock” piles of discarded 
stockings for conversion into para- 
chutes, a collection of knives for sol- 
diers. 





One of the booths presenting visually the 
care and maintenance required to keep a 
washer in good operating condition. 
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COMPLETELY REVISED 


NOW IN ITS 


West neous 
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IT WILL SHARPLY REDUCE 
NEEDLESS SERVICE CALLS 


Your hard-pressed service department will welcome 
this new book. For it’s going to save them unneces- 
sary work... by eliminating wild goose service calls 
only to find an appliance is not plugged in, a fuse 
is blown or a control switch is wrongly adjusted. It 
tells folks what to check before frantically calling a 
serviceman, how to make minor repairs themselves 
and, so far as is possible, how to diagnose common 
complaints so you’ll know what tools and parts to 
bring on the first call. Furthermore, it urges people 
to bring small appliances right to your store instead 
of phoning for a pickup. This new, 52-page book 
will not only build a lot of good will for you, but 
should also save you service headaches. At the price 
of a penny apiece, which is far less than the cost, 
you can afford to distribute it widely. 








Ctl Keady/ 


Here’s what the New Wartime Edition 
of the “Care and Use” Book will do for you 


IT WILL DIRECT PEOPLE TO YOU 
FOR DEPENDABLE CONSERVICE 


This book is your one best bet to make your store 
headquarters for Conservice in your community. 
You’ll get the credit for telling your customers and 
prospects how to conserve their appliances so they’Il 
last for the duration . . . how to get the best use out 
of them now and always . . . and how to prevent 
breakdowns. These grateful folks will know you’re 
really trying to tide them over until new appliances 
are once again available. When they do need service 
—expert professional service—they’ll just naturally 
turn to you. There are several ways you can promote 
this book to build good will and stimulate store 
traffic. They’re covered in a new “Care and Use”’ Book 
Ad Guide, especially prepared for those who wish to 
build a conservation activity around this book. Your 
Westinghouse Distributor will gladly give you a copy. 


18 pages of detailed, easy-to-follow advice on how to make 
minor adjustments and repairs on 14 popular appliances. 
Plugs, cords and lighting are also covered. 


All through the book there's a wealth of tips on how to use 
each appliance so it will do more . 
the information is thoroughly indexed. 


. . and last longer. All 


Among thousands of women this was one of the most popu- 
lar features of the first “Care and Use” Book. So, for good 
measure, we've added a lot more of them. 


Actually 1 larger than original edition. Printed in two colors 
with 97 illustrations, it is jam-packed with the kind of infor- 
mation on appliances that women crave. 


DO IT NOW FOR LATER. By placing this book in the hands of customers and 
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prospects you'll be making a real contribution to your own postwar program. 
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MADE GOOD! 


A WRINGER bearing wore out—but 


this tidy housewife did not lose a single 
day ... her HORTON dealer was right 
on the job, just as are hundreds of other 
Horton dealers who have realized the 
importance of service in days when 
appliances cannot be replaced. 


Washing machines and ironers must be 
kept in service. Do not wait for an 
emergency call. Visit your customers. 
Inspect their machines—and keep ‘em 
running. 


Horton has a complete stock of spare 
parts. Check your supply today—and 
order early. 


Horton employees, for excellence of 
production of war materials, have 
received the Army-Navy “E” award— 
and for investing 10% of their earn- 
ings in War Bonds they proudly fly 
the Minute Man Banner. 





FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA’S FIRST AND FINEST WASHERS FOR 72 YEARS 





| BECAUSE of the many requirements of 
| the armed services for Freon, it has been 


necessary to prohibit its sale for use in 
comfort cooling systems in accordance 


| with an amended General Preference Or- 





der M-28, as announced by the War 
Production Board, effective June 5. 

In addition to the many uses the Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission have 
for Freon in connection with the broad 
combat and cargo ship construction and 
repair program, as well as heavy war 
production plant needs, there’s a new use 
for Freon which has been given wide- 
spread publicity, and which requires a 
large proportion of the available supply. 


Freon Fights Malaria 


Startling progress in controlling ma- 
laria is reported by American doctors 
and scientists. Vital factor in the pro- 
gram is a new insecticide spray bomb. 
The spray bomb is composed of sesame 
oil and pyrethrum, which is vaporized 
with Freon gas pressure. The contents 
come in a pressure container, each holding 
about one pound, with spray outlets which 
can be controlled by the user. 

The high pressure of the Freon gas 
employed saturates, the air in a tent, hut 
or dugout with quick modsquito-killing 
sesame oil and pyrethrum. The surgeon 
general’s office states that only four 
seconds of spraying are required for a 
confined space of about 1000 feet, 10 
seconds for a pyramidal tent and three 
seconds for a pup tent. It kills all mos- 
quitos and other flying insects which 
may be in the area. ’ 


Text of Wire from WPB 


Highlights of the curtailment were re- 
vealed in a wire sent to manufacturers 
using Freon by the War Production 
Board which reads as follows: 

“You are requested to pass this in- 
formation by bulletin to all of your sales 
agencies. Requirements of armed services 
for conduct of the war have made neces- 
sary curtailment of a temporary nature in 
the Freon allocation for June. Freon has 
not been allocated for comfort cooling in- 
stallations or repair or for installation of 
new equipment in the field. We request 
that you ration your share of the avai. 
Freon to your customers using June, 194? 
shipments as a guide in Class 1 and 2 and 
on rated requests. Regardless of the rat- 
ing applied, emergency requirements will 
only be considered by this office for food 
processing and storage breakdowns and 
vital industrial processes where the prod- 
uct produced directly affects the prosecu- 
tion of the war. You will further advise 
your resellers that in making up the PD- 
160 for July no ratings are to be included 
in the defense order classification which 
have been applied under CMP-5, P-126, 
P-115, P-118, P-56, P-46 and P-89 or on 
PD-1A. Freon sold under these orders is 
to be placed in the proper class and not 
under rated classifications. Your coopera- 
tion in this matter is appreciated.” 


"Comfort Cooling System™ Defined 


The amended order defines a “com- 
fort cooling system” as one of any size 
operated or installed for the purpose of 
lowering the temperature or the humidity 
of air in any building, room or other 
enclosure listed by the order. The list 
names 20 general categories, among them, 
auditoriums, hotels, office buildings, resi- 
dential buildings, restaurants, schools, 
service establishments, stores, etc. 


Use of Freon Permitted in Three 
Classifications 


Order M-28 permits that Freon can be 
used in connection with the following 
classifications : 


Freon Curtailed 


Needs of Armed Service Force Cut in Refrigerant 


@ Maintenance of refrigeration 
ment already installed Maintenane 
of air conditioning equipment alr 
installed in hospitals, clinics, and sani. 
toria. 













© Maintenance of industrial air cong. 
tioning already installed. 


@ Manufacture of new  refrigeratioy 
equipment. Manufacture of new ai 
conditioning equipment for industrig 
air canditioning. 


Supplies of Freon for the uses stated jn 
these three classifications shall be give) 
primary preference in the order of thei 
enumeration regardless of the preferenc 
ratings applied to the purchase order, 


A Word of Caution 


During the period in which there is q 
shortage of Freon-12 service dealers ar 
going to be asked to change over Freon 
equipment so that other types of refriger- 
ant may used. In this connection 
makers caution that there are several fac. 
tors which must be considered in mak: 
ing these changes. Unless all factors are 
taken into consideration, some difficulty 
may be encountered in the operation oj 
the system. In most instances, the 
tire equipment, condensing unit, refriger 
ant lines and evaporator will have to b 
processed because of moisture. Also 
orifice sizes of valves used on Freon 
equipment do not accommodate all othe 
types of refrigerants. The operating 
range of the switch, oil used, the re 
frigerant charge, liquid driers and com 
pressor seals are other things that must 
be taken into consideration in a change 
of this kind. 





How Dealers Can Help 


With Freon playing so vital a role it 
the war effort, it is important that 
available supply be conserved in eve 
possible way. The following steps ar 
recommended in carrying out a Freor 
conservation program. 


1 Make a complete leak test a part o 
"every service call. 


2 When a shortage of refrigerant is it 
"dicated in a system, be sure that every 
leak is found and repaired before re 
frigerant is added. 


3 Do not add more than the minimum 
* requirements. 


Discontinue the practice of blowing out 

"evaporators, lines, etc., with refreger- 
ant. Use a vacuum pump or other 
suitable means. 


5 Do not use refrigerant to clean ex: 
"terior of cross-fin condensers—use 4 
brush or air pump. 


6 Exercise care in purging air from cot- 
“denser. Careless or unnecessary purg 
ing will waste a lot of refrigerant. 






Return Empty Cylinders Now 






The production rate of Freon is pat- 
tially governed under present conditions 
by the rate of empty cylinder returns. 
It is difficult to obtain new cylinders 
and valves because of the shortage 
critical materials and it’s now too late t 
obtain new cylinders to be of any help 
during the summer months. The cylit 
der should be considered only as a shi 
ping container, returnable to the supplief, 
and not as a “storage” container. It 
therefore of the utmost importance that 
empty cylinders be returned promptly. _ 
is a patriotic duty to return empty cyli 
ders NOW 
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4 and your self. Utility company executives and electrical 
4, . 
‘,, American homemakers desper- HERE’s How leagues are urged to write for complete de- 
a ae. ately need electrical appliances 1. Bu To DO IT tails immediately. 
on RF —to My 0 > aes earn applinne®” Festorable out f. 
repair, to provide appliances for Ss. -of- . 
" ae family units. to lighten the 2. Pay fo — ¢ PREPARE YOUR OWN INDIVIDUAL 
y % r . . 
burden upon war-workers who must through 3.R them with wa R sta CAMPAIGN with the help of the Appli- 
necessity do their own housework, and to store them to u MPs, ance Restoration Plan Book and “‘Ac- 
fej replace human labor diverted into essential 4, Re-sel]] th Sable Condition tion Check List which ae Se 
i? “industries. Great as the need is it’s no secret | ©m to those whon mons = aed 3 pd — > 
every that no new electrical appliances can be ? 4 8 
“© ©made. But the situation is f. less. 
 iagrtannecaeccenirenbappre am ADVERTISING IDEAS—sampie layouts 
VAST STOCK PILE OF USABLE APPLIANCES to help you prepare advertisements 
a WAITING TO BE RESTORED TO SERVICE — mer athe a preena re of ae 
Neg" In the last 15 years, 179,054,292 eR 
= small electrical appliances, in- 
vi ing * cluding 50,848,648 irons, have DISPLAY IDEAS—A suggested compet 
vere S, EVERYBODY BENEFITS FROM THIS PLAN ling window streamer that will stop 
> Te —SZ% been sold. These figures show ag 4 ‘o b . ae f idl 
Vw on ofantatmniaeaaniialatide Original owners of appliances get War Stamps passers-by and pull owners of idle ap- 
on enn Ray topes ep and help others; purchasers get appliances i 2%. pliances into your store for the details. 
num appliances lying id/e—in attics, in ce t0F- they need and could not buy otherwise; service es ae’ | Ai 
iotten shelves or drawers. The pertinent y y < E 4 
Shine is that most of these out-of-use ‘t@tionsor departments get paid for ah sth STAMP BOOK ENVELOPE— simple 
Ou appliances are repairable.They mustbe  ‘ealers get a selling profit; utilities perform way to earmark the War Stamps as > 
£t§ rooted out, restored to serviceable con- 4 noteworthy, patriotic service; Uncle Sam the first down-payment for the purchase 
thet dition and put in the handsof millions sells War Stamps; distributors build up fu- of that after-the-war iron or toaster. 
of women who desperately need them. _ ture purchasing power for appliances. RE TAG 
a Developed by the Proctor Electric Company and presented cs a contribution to America’s War Effort resale tag aa ienawme dees 
pliance was bought from its owner with 
il War Stamps and that it has been re- 
Te stored to satisfactory, usable condition. 


it. 




















4| Opportunity knocks! This is your chance 
to help your country, your fellow-citizens 
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ENTHUSIASTICALLY SUPPORTED BY THE WAR SAVINGS STAFF 


SAVE TO SAVE AMERICA—BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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OF THE U. S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 






START NOW—COMPLETE DETAILS READY 






































ASK YOUR SECRETARY TO FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Div. Proctor and Schwartz, Inc. 

Third Street and Hunting Park Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Please send me at once complete information about the Appliance 
Restoration Plan and your suggestions for our participation in this 
nation-wide appliance sharing movement. 


Seen Gar Ceveetee. OP GRNGINOS RGNR iinet cet ont nocenecaspaneasvengenes 
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PUBLISHED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC LAMP DEPARTMENT, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





How G-E MAZDA Lamp advertising is 
filling a wartime role! 





This G-E MAZDA lamp ad appears: in 


the July 13th Look and July 19th Life. 


G-E MAZDA lamp advertising this 
year is filling a wartime role and is 
reaching more people thari ever be- 
fore. In addition, readership tests 
by independent research organiza- 
tion show that more than the aver- 
age number of magazine readers are 
reading this G-E advertising thor- 
oughly. 


During 1943 ads in consumer, busi- 
ness, and trade magazines will total 
more than 255,000,000 impressions. 


These ads appear in full pages in 
Post, Life, Collier’s, Look, Liberty, 
Time, Newsweek, Business Week, 
and U. S. News. Monthly maga- 
zines include: Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, Hygeia, Modern Industry, Na- 
tion’s Business, True Story, Popular 





Science, and Popular Mechanics. 


In addition more than a score of 
trade and industrial papers carry 
specialized ads. 


4 WARTIME OBJECTIVES 


G-E MAZDA lamp advertising this year 
has four main objectives: 

1. To recommend conservation of eye- 
sight and lighting on the home front, as 
exemplified in the current ad at the left 
and in ad No. 2 below. 

2. To show how lighting can help war- 
time industry, as shown by ad No. 1 be- 
low. 

3. To tell the dramatic story of G-E 
MAZDA lamps at work on the fighting 
fronts, as shown in ad No. 3. 

4. To maintain public recognition and 
goodwill for G-E MAZDA lamps, as illus- 
trated by ad No. 4 below. 





EXAMPLES OF G-E MAZDA LAMP ADVERTISING AT WORK DURING WAR 





1. Ads like this tell how lighting is 
helping speed production to help win 
the war. The advertising offers the 
services of trained lighting counselors 
to all war plants. 
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2. Tying in with the nation’s pro- 
gram of conservation, G-E advertis- 
ing is telling homemakers how to get 
the most out of present lighting equip- 
ment and conserve eyesight. 


fight a war. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD IS IN THIS COUNTRY’S FUTURE = BUY WAR BONDS! 


3. This type of ad tells the fascinat- 
ing story of the way G-E Research 
and G-E lamps are helping the armed 
services. It takes a lot of lamps to 


4. Every G-E lamp advertisement at- 
tempts to maintain public recognition 
and goodwill and to keep reminding 
people that G-E makes lamps that 
stay brighter longer. 
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Engineering Design 


—Creator of America’s Mechanized Might 


In war, as well as in peace, the design engineer is the vital link 


between the inventive mind and the mass-production reality 








new “secret weapons” not only have reversed their 
course during the past few months . . . they also 
have increased in frequency. Once they filled us with 
dread and misgiving. Today the enemy does the worrying. 


I: 1s gratifymmg and interesting to note that reports of 


Word about the latest new Army weapon reached us 
as this was being written . . . a 2¥2 ton truck that per- 
forms on water as well as on land with equal efficiency. 
“The Duck”, resembling an overgrown amphibious jeep, 
is particularly suited to landing operations where docks 
are lacking. Loaded with 20 fully equipped soldiers or 
their equivalent in supplies, its propeller runs it ashore. 
It climbs the beach on its six-wheel drive and continues 
the trip on land. 

This important addition to our “sccond-front”’ fight 
ing equipment, coming so closely on the heels of the 
now famous tank-killing “Bazooka”, is one of many 
history making contributions of American design en- 
gineers — the men who transform nebulous ideas into 
practical realities—the men who make our war machines 
superior to those of our enemies. 

Invasion and eventual victory became a certainty as 
soon as America’s design engineers threw their full effort 
into the war against aggression. Adapting intricate ord 
nance designs to mass production, these men developed 
weapons such as the M-10 destroyer of Rommel’s tanks 
and brought out the new fighting planes and bombers 
that have won the air superiority that has turned the 
tide against the Axis. ‘Taking ideas and‘ giving them 
form, selecting the materials of construction, deciding 
upon the method of fabrication, adapting the electrical 
and mechanical parts that power the product, specifying 
the finish that protects and beautifies it . . . these men 
are the focal point of American production. Their in- 
genuity has no parallel. Once they put automobiles on 
a mass production basis and within the reach of all. 
‘Today, after less than three years and with little previous 
experience in armament design, they have brought 
America’s war weapons to the highest efficiency . . . 
surpassing Hitler’s weapons despite all the vaunted sci- 
entific wizardry of the Germans and their ten vear start. 


At this point it is well to remember that while Ger- 
many’s military might is traceable to its superiority in 
armament, many of the basic technological discoveries 
(including the airplane and the submarine) are the 
products of American genius. The Germans always 
have been aware of the military advantages of tech- 
nological superiority and have forced its expansion with 
all their might. They knew that mobility and surprise 
play a decisive role in modern warfare and their design 
engineers were kept busy, with unique intensity, to 
achieve unprecedented results in fast-moving, hard-hit- 
ting fighting equipment. Our own military and industrial 
engineers did not go into action until it became certain 
that we would be involved in the conflict. But even 
before our country actually embarked on its Prepared- 
ness Program they were busily engaged in developing 
the designs of our war equipment. ‘Tanks, planes, guns, 
ships and hundreds of other apparatus and machines 
of war were studied. Carefully selected committees of 
our national engineering societies were organized under 
the leadership of the Army Ordnance Department to 
serve as advisors and consultants in the development 
of advanced designs of tanks and other motorized equip- 
ment of war. The above mentioned “Duck” and the 
now famous Sherman tank are just two of the many 
results of these efforts. 


After the Preparedness Program had officially been 
launched and Congress had made its initial appropria- 


tion, it was necessary to create the manufacturing blue- 
prints from which the engines of war could be built. 
Because the designs of the machines of production, as 
well as the designs of the products themselves, deter- 
mine the speed and economy with which anything can 
be manufactured, the capacity of our industrial system 
is dependent, to a considerable extent, upon the ability 
and ingenuity of American design engineers. Germany’s 
military might was successfully mechanized because 
Germany, for more than 10 years preceding the war, was 
riding the wave of a world-wide technological revolution. 
This revolution was as far-reaching as the advent of the 
electric motor and the internal combustion engine. It 
was born of the profusion of inventions and discoveries 
since the last war. German~design engineers took ad: 
vantage of every one of these. 

If we are to defeat our enemies and if we are to con- 
tinue to play the leading role in the post-war world 
we must make better use of the new technology than 
do our enemies. The job is up to American product en- 
gineets who already have made tremendous strides in 
designing the intricate machinery of production and 
of war equipment. Much remains to be done however. 

It has been said that the Germans have not developed 
one single item that can be classified as basically origi- 
nal, nor are there indications that any so-called “secret 
weapon” will henceforth be developed by them. ‘Today 
the Nazis are completely outclassed by the tremendous 
manpower of engineering brains that is at the disposal 
of American industry. Although we were faced by the 
same fundamental problems of shortages in materials, 
manpower and time, our engineers not only solved these 
problems quickly and effectively, but they outstripped 
the enemy by the preponderant weight of talent which 
we were able to bring to bear upon our problems. As 
is evidenced by studies of the designs of captured 
German war equipment, our airplanes are faster, carry 
heavier loads, have superior protective armor and heav- 
ier armament. Our tanks, especially the Shermans, stand 
unmatched. Our tractor-mounted artillery excels theirs 
in fighting power. Our automotive vehicles are the envy 
of the world. Our battleships are supreme. Our signal 
and detection devices are frustrating all of our enemies’ 
attenpts to dominate the seas. 


And as we approach the end of the conflict, the pat- 
tern of which already has been set, the forces that 
converted American industry from peace to war-pro- 
duction will again be brought into play, and the prod- 
uct engineer will continue to be the fulcrum. Our post- 
war industry will grow from his blueprint. Nor will his 
job be any less urgent, any less responsible, any less 
sweeping in its effects than were his efforts during the 
war-preparedness program. 





This is the thirteenth of a series of edito- 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers. They 
are dedicated to the purpose of telling 
the part that each industry is playing in 
the war effort and of informing the pub- 
lic on the magnificent war-production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 
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Since the cessation. of the manufacture of peace 
time goods, many new materials and production tech 
niques have been developed. Plastics, synthetic rubber 
and magnesium in the field of materials were relatively 
new and restricted in their uses when war came. So 
were powder metallurgy, induction heating, electrostatic 
heating, adhesives for joining metals and compressed 
resin-impregnated wood. The new possibilities in prod 
uct design created by the electronic devices and applica 
tions developed during the war period virtually stun 
the imagination and the “atomic revolution” promises 
to change the entire pattern of manufacturing operations. 


Never before has there been so much speculation 
about the future as there is today. Looking forward, 
who can doubt our limitless capacity to continue our 
industrial world leadership? 

While no one can predict developments in product 
design in the post-war period, certain it is that they 
will be so vastly different and so far superior to existing 
designs that they will obsolete most products as we 
know them today. With engines of vastly superior 
metals, designed to burn 100 octane gasoline and built 
to a precision ten times greater than that of pre-war 
engines, our post-war automobiles will give from 40 to 
60 miles to the gallon. Tires will last from forty to fifty 
thousand miles. The comfort and smoothness with 
which these cars of tomorrow will glide along are un 
dreamed of today. Polaroid windshields will eliminate 
the glare of oncoming headlights and the driver will 
need to give but scant attention to the manipulation of 
his simplified gear shifts. 


According to no less an authority than Igor Sikorsky, 
we stand on the threshold of a new air age in which 
the helicopter will contribute to the greatest prosperity 
we have ever known. 

Prophecies are hard to make at a time like this but 
speedy house building seems to be a certainty in the 
world of tomorrow. Air conditioning, new methods of 
heating, humidifying and drying, promise to be neces- 
sities in the post-war home. Vacuum sweepers will be 
much lighter, less noisy and easier to manipulate. 
Washing-machines will be fully automatic and _practi- 
cally free of noise and vibration. Not only will our 
homes and most of the furnishings be of radically new 
design, but so will the factories and machines that 
produce them. 

Only one factor can prevent the fulfillment of the 
dream of the product designer. His job is not accom- 
plished over night. ‘To convert sound ideas into produc- 
tion blueprints involves a great deal of time and money. 
The building of test models is an expensive and tedious 
procedure. An abundance of seed money is required to 
perfect the product, to develop mass-production methods 
and to bring it to fruition as a finished saleable product. 

It is the patriotic duty of every industrial Ieader to 
hasten these developments so that the material benefits 
‘created by them may speed our progress along the road 
of abundance. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Parts Jobbers Elect 
New Officers 


Committee on Manufacturers 
Relations Appointed 


At a two day meeting in Cleveland, 
May 7 and 8, the Appliance Parts Jobbers 
Association elected officers and board of 
directors. Committees to carry out asso- 
ciation activities were named by the presi- 
dent. 

The president is Russell D. Jones, Re- 
frigeration Supply Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
first vice-president, Charles E. Sundberg, 
C. E. Sundberg Co., Chicago, Ill.; and 
second vice-president, Charles E. Fish, 
Home Electric Shop, Youngstown, O. 

The board of directors are Gordon H. 
Adler, Servall Co., Detroit, Mich.; Ned- 
ford K. Mason, Pixley Electric Supply 
Co., Columbus, O.; William A. Schwefel, 
R & S Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Louis M. 
Pearsol, Pearsol Appliance Corp., Cleve- 
land, O.; and Carl Ruegg, Ruegg Refrig- 
eration Supply, Omaha, Neb. 

The manufacturers relations committee 
consists of the following members: Gor- 
don H. Adler, chairman; Louis M. Pear- 
sol, vice-chairman; Nedford K. Mason; 
Joseph J. Charous; and David A. Starr. 

Wilfrid L. Cloutier is 
treasurer, with offices in the Dime Bank 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


St. Charles 
Gets Army-Navy "E" 


The Army-Navy “E” production 
award was presented to the men and 
women of the St. Charles Mfg. Co., St. 
Charles, Ill, on Tuesday, June 15, 1943. 

The short business-like 
ceremony was made on the plant grounds. 
Mayor I. G. Langum of St. Charles intro- 
duced L. A. King who acted as master of 
ceremonies. The presentation 
was given by Lt. Colonel F. W. Parker, 
r., of the Chicago Ordnance District 
and the acceptance address by R. A. 
MacNeille, President of the St. Charles 

anufacturing Co. 





secretary- | 


presentation | 


address | 


A token presentation | 


of the individual Army-Navy “E” pins | 


was made by Lt. Commander F. T. Keg- 


ley of the United States Naval Reserve | 


to four employees selected to represent 
their co-workers—Madeline Maddelein, 
Louise Baert, Joe Waem and Phil Neu. 
hil Neu accepted on behalf of the 160 


St. Charles Manufacturing Co. employ- 
ees, 


The company, which normally makes 


ustom built steel kitchens, began to turn 

out war materials early in 1941 and has 
been wholly engaged in War production 
for more than a year. The conversion 
Was successfully accomplished without the 
Hoss of a man hour of productive work. 
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Washer Manufacturers 
Look to Reconversion 


Report of the Postwar Planning Committee 


The summer meeting of the American 
Washer and Ironer Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, June 15, in Chicago, was one 
of the most important and most largely 
attended in years. Practically the entire 
membership of the Association was repre- 
sented. 

The chief business of the meeting was 
the consideration of the report of the 
Postwar Planning Committee regarding 
the matter of reconversion to washer and 
ironer production. There are many fac- 
tors including the present critical situa- 
tion in the laundry industry that make 
it seem extremely desirable and even 
possible that production of washing ma- 
chines even in a limited quantity may be 
resumed. The Committee has been work- 
ing for several months on this problem. 

The Committee consists of Roy A. 
Bradt, chairman; Eduard P. Geldhof; 
Earl R. Bridge; Bernard J. Hank; I. N. 
Merritt; Homer Reeve; and William 
Shaw. 

The report of the Committee, after a 
considerable discussion, was unanimously 
adopted with the exception of two rec- 
ommendations under paragraphs five and 
twelve. Paragraph five, dealing with a 
deadline on shipments was referred back 
to the Committee for amendment, and 
the other recommendation under para- 
graph twelve dealing with model changes 
was stricken out. With the exception 
of these two paragraphs we print as fol- 
lows the report in full: 





This Committee has made fifteen indi- 
vidual recommendations as follows: 


1. That an advisory committee be ap- 
pointed to represent this industry 
and its dealings and negotiations 
with the proper branch of the War 
Production Board on matters oj 
reconversion, 


We received information from Wash- 
ington recently that such procedure was 
prescribed by -the Consumer Durable 
Goods Branch, wherein the War Produc- 
tion Board would themselves select from 
the members of this industry such a 
committee. This committee would be ap- 
pointed by them upon the request of the 
executive board of this industry. In order 
to save time, and inasmuch as this pro- 
cedure is required anyway, your Postwar 
Planning Committee has already requested 
the executive board of this Association to 
make application to WPB that they name 
this committee. 

It would be necessary that certain de- 
pendable information be produced in order 
that the washer industry committee 
formed by WPB have before it certain 
facts and figures on the state of the 
civilian and military need and demand 
as against the supply of washers and 
ironers. This information should be col- 
lected and correlated by the advisory 
committee from whatever source they 


| deem advisable, especially that informa- 





Participating in the St. Charles Mfg. Co., Army-Navy "E" ceremonies were the following, 
from left to right: Lt. Colonel W. F. Parker, Jr., Madeline Maddelein, Joe Waem and 
R. A. MacNeille 








tion pertaining to the consumer demand. 

2. That the WPB be requested to es- 

tablish a minimum of six months’ 
advance notice to the industry. 


This would give each company a chance 
to analyze its reconversion status and 
decided to what extent it would be able 
to meet a schedule. With the present 
condition of many washer plants, in re- 
spect to war contracts, this is little 
enough time for plans to be made for 
getting back into production, either full 
time or limited. Even a longer period 
of time would be more helpful. 

3. That in returning to production, the 
same ratio be used as was previously 
used as a basis for scheduling each 
company back into production, and 
that these schedules be continuing 
on into the future until altered by 
WPB. 

At the time production was being cur- 
tailed and diminished in 1941 and early 
1942, a ratio was established for each 
company which we have referred to as the 
“exit ratio.” We believe that this fair 
allocation should be made to each com- 
pany regardless of their present ability 
to produce or distribute. 

With some companies facing the possi- 
bility of going back into production, it 
is conceivable that after the individual 
schedules have been received, the total 
amount of units to be made in any period 
might be so small that it would not pay 
these companies to reconvert. We have 
tried to anticipate those circumstances and 
make provision for them in later- recom- 
mendations. 

4. That the formal release by WPB 
include all of the CMP priorities 
necessary to obtain all needed raw 
materials and fabricated parts from 
suppliers. 


This obviously is very important and 
would be necessary in order that all com- 
panies be given an equal chance. It is 
also another reason why we believe the 
period of advance notice should be at 
least six months. This should provide 
also such priorities and authority to al- 
low orders to be placed with mills and 
material sources far enough in advance 
so that all paper work may be completed, 
and so that material may begin to move 
immediately at the end of the notice pe- 
riod. A great many preparations must 
be allowed for in reconverting one plant 
and getting the flow of supplies reestab- 
lished. We feel too that in fairness to the 
industry as a whole and to individual 
companies, it would be better not to try 
to reconvert until such a move carried 
with it from the WPB for all companies 
to get all necessary raw materials. 

6. That scheduling of manufacturing 

be handled on a quarterly or ninety- 
day basis. 


As divisions of the above recommenda- 

tions, the following are also made: 

(a) That each company be allowed 
flexibility of production within that 
quarter. However, no production 
to be in excess of allowed sched- 
ules. 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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Many thousands of housewives, and future 
housewives, now in war plants are gaining a 
new knowledge of things mechanical. Running 
a Simplex lroner, when they get back to regu- 
lar domestic life, will be mere "child's play." 
Their factory experience will have given them 
a labor-saving viewpoint. They will be wide- 
open prospects for the Simplex lroner sales- 
man. Therefore, in planning ahead, make sure 
you give Simplex lIroners a major place in 
your post-war appliance set-up. 




























AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE COMPANY 
ALGONQUIN, 


ILLINOIS 









These are only two of the Sim- 
plex lroners which comprised the 
most complete line of ironers in 
America—a line you will be 
proud to sell. 


IMPLEX 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER 








THE ENTIRE SIMPLEX PLANT 
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1S 100% ON WAR PRODUCTION 
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This window in the U. S. T. V. A. Power Building Lobby, Chattanooga, Tenn., way 
arranged by Bendix Home Appliance Distributors, the Automatic Home Equipment Co, 
1216 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga. 


Wartime Window 











(b) That if the company is 






unable 
because of war work to meet all 
or any part of any quarterly sched- 
ule, that company may have the 
right to accumulate those unmanu- 
factured schedules until such a time 
as it is able to begin work on them. 


(c) That this industry’ must recognize 


that if WPB wants the distribution 
of a certain number of finished units 
for any one quarter, and some 
manufacturers accumulate their 
schedules, then WPB might exer- 
cise its option to schedule propor- 
tionately to all companies who could 
manufacture sufficient additional 
units to compensate for those not 
made in any quarter by companies 
who felt they were unable to manu- 
facture during that quarter. This 
is based on the assumption that if 
the WPB releases, for example, 
250,000 washers to be built in any 
quarter, it might insist on this 
many washers being offered to the 
public. Any company unable to pro- 
duce should, under no circum- 
stances, be penalized because of 
having war contracts. Otherwise, 
it might be influenced to slight its 
war work in favor of getting back 
into. washers, and because other 
companies were actually producing. 
Such a company would already be 
paying the penalty of not being 
able to provide any or its share 
of washers to the public when other 
competitive companies were able to. 


(d) That if one company finds, be- 


7. 


cause of its circumstances, that it 
is unable to manufacture and pre- 
fers to have all or part of its sched- 
ule made for it by a second com- 
pany, it may do so with the under- 
standing that the units will be 
charged against its schedule, and 
will not affect the schedule of the 
second company so manufacturing. 


That the WPB regard this program 
as a continuing one to be sect up if 
possible on the basis of a minimum 
number of units for the ensuing 
twelve months; that permission be 
given manufacturers to proceed with 
a minimum of six months’ manufac- 
turing runs on justifiable parts and 
assemblies, and to purchase in com- 
mercial quantities where necessary 
and advisable. 


Obviously, without these flexibilities, it 


would work many cost hardships on man- 
ufacturers to confine themselves to limited 


or scheduled quantity runs on some iter 


8. 


9. 


It is the opinion and conviction of thf 
committee that this organization can an 
should do absolutely nothing in any wa! 


That schedules be increased } 
WPB whenever possible as the w 
draws nearer and nearer to a clos 
and that all government restrictio 
be removed at the carliest momen| 
continuing only so long as there ar 
critical material shortages, so tho 
free enterprise in fact may be ré 
established as soon as possible. 

Costs, prices, markups, margins. 



















regarding costs or price policies. Thest 
are problems of individual companies ami 
should be handled as such by them am 


them 
10. 


only. 

That Victory models should by 
avoided as undesirable, uneconomi 
and unjustified. 


Our reason for this is that any com 
bination of circumstances which we wer 
able to anticipate leaves much to be de 


sired 


from the standpoint of both th 


government and the manufacturer. 
Victory models would involve :— 


(1) Time required in reengineering 


by someone, to arrive at a model ¢ 
models which would meet thi 
WPB requirements ; 


(2) Each company readopting and r 


vising their production faciliti 


to a new model; 


(3) Making tools, dies, jigs, pattern! 


and fixtures which would cons 
essential time; 


(4) The use of critical materials ané 


duplication of facilities which, 0 


the projected time required, woullj 


amount to a serious waste. 


(5) If this were handled on the basi 


of some victory products, it woul 
mean a possible laborious and cont 
plicated process of adjustment b 
tween manufacturers to take 
place of an equitable distribution of 
a standard basis. 


Our recommendation on Victory mot 


els is 


of critical materials, time and essential 
manpower, and in our opinion that 
would be better if the entire program 


were 


to develop a Victory model program. 


Mi. 


13. 


based chiefly on matters of economy, 


delayed a few months than to tf 


The choices on models to be mat 
should be left to each manufacturer 
That the WPB through the Co 
sumer. Durable Goods Branc¢ 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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? The first and most important duty of everyone today is to fame of Knapp-Monarch, and the acceptance of #M- products 
1 the 
give the utmost to the war effort. Knapp-Monarch has ac- among consumers. Thus, we will be ready when peace comes 
8 . *E *te . 
elo cepted the full measure of this responsibility, and its crafts- to help you take full advantage of the great post-war demand. 
t 
va men and facilities are pledged 100 per cent to war work. New experience, gained through war work, plus expanded 
Lities eer P ‘ ‘ — 
Meantime, we have not forgotten our responsibility to the facilities, will enable our designers, engineers and precision 
te 
sum™§ distributors and dealers who, in past years, have helped to craftsmen to make new outstanding contributions to the 
Ga Promote prestige for our products, and enjoyed the profits enjoyment of peacetime living. 
ould 
from their distribution. We reproduce here the first of a We will be ready to supply America’s homemakers with 
basis 
oul series of advertisements to appear in leading home maga- appliances and home comforts that will set a new standard 


Com: 


zines. These advertisements will perpetuate the name and of convenience and efficiency. 





Meantime, let us all work for Victory by purchasing 
war bonds and stamps to the limit of our ability. 


try 
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HOSKINS 
CHROMEL | 


ELECTRICAL HEATING © 


WIRE 








A nice, thick, juicy steak. Gratifying at any time, 
but especially so these days. . . . Likewise through 
the years, gratifying to you must have been, the 
long service given by the Chromel-equipped heat- 
ing devices you have sold. And today, with 
Chromel so scarce, for renewal elements,—is it not 
doubly satisfying that Chromel elements are so 
durable and so seldom need replacement? And 
let us remind you again that the discovery of 
Chromel, by us in 1906, created the heating device 
industry by giving it a heating element that was 
long-lasting. (Meanwhile, Chromel is making 
things hot for Hitler!) 


HOSKINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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express their wishes in the , 
cation of manufacturers’ scheg 
production, which they desire 
the use of the Navy, Army or 
fense area requirements. 

14. That material be allocated 
WPB for washers and ironers , 
to those manufacturers affected } 
Order L-6C until such a time 
the restrictions of Order L-6¢ 
lifted and until all present 
facturers are able to get all ¢ 
materials needed. 














For this we believe our reasons 
sound. The last war brought a flood of 
new competitors into the washer indy 
try after the armistice. Many of they 
made little or no real contribution to thy 
industry or to the public. We have eye 
reason to expect the same thing to 
pen after the present war, with the avail 
able manufacturing facilities, the “knoy. 
how” and the war profits that will hays 
been accumulated. It would, of course, }y 
unfair restraint of trade and counter 4 
free enterprise to try to prevent such ap 
entry by any company,—but in view of 
restrictions that the present industry ha 
been under; of the complete and cost{ 
conversion to war production; of the up. 
certainties of reconversion and the heay 
attendant cost, it is my recommendation 
that every effort be made to convince 
proper branch of the War Productioy 
Roard that no raw materials of any kind 
should be allocated to any company fe 
making washers which was not making 
washers during the period of conversion t, 
war production, until all present washe: 
and ironer manufacturers have had al) 
nrocurement restrictions removed ani 
are able to get all materials required. 

This is especially necessary becaus 
the reconversion period may easily 4 
crucial to old established manufacture 
who have battled through the war periol 
and emerged with contractual handicap 
or lean and uncertain resources, or both 


15th and last recommendation. Tha 
a competent individual be appoint 
by this association to act as 
Washington representative. 


The political aspects of the task aheaf 
of us are of the utmost import 
Such a man, at least for a time, shoul 
be on the ground constantly: to k 
posted on the political thinking of thé 
WPB and to learn as much as possibl 
about the influences that will affect ow 
reconversion; to make sure that ¢ 
proper authorities know all about 
overall problems of our industry; to 
that the necessary information is avail 
able; to help clear priorities on necessary 
material for the industry; and to work 
closely with the reconversion committe 
as well as the executive board. 

We are all in accord that the presem! 
and most important goal is that of wit- 
ning the war and nothing must detraci 
from that accomplishment. However, w 
must look ahead. We must anticipatt 
today what our problems and our plam 
and our thinking will be tomorrow, aml 
next month and next year. And just @ 
members of our industry cooperated ut 
selfishly and wholeheartedly with 
War Production Board in our being legis 
lated out of trade existence and in cor 
version to war production without regard 
for the businesses it had taken yeafi 
to build, so this industry now proposes 
to cooperate once again with the WPB 
in evolving and effectuating a thorough 
understanding of our problems, and the 
procedure to he followed, in returning 
our plants to production for civilian needs 


| Victory Crop Can Be 


Dried in Oven 


Small amounts of surplus garden stuf 
can be dried in the home kitchen range 
oven for use next winter. In the July 
McCall’s Kathleen Robertson, househi 
| equipment editor, will tell the magazine’ 
| readers how it is done from harvesting 
| to cooking, if canning is not possible. 
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Maybe this isn’t quite as wacky as it looks. 

After all, the Army has planes that fly themselves, guns 
that aim and fire themselves, and bomb-sights that do every- 
thing but think. 

So it shouldn’t be difficult to imagine the amazing labor- 
saving appliances for the home that are sure to result from 
wartime developments. 


For the duration, Eureka has quit building vacuum cleaners. 
Instead, we are making “muscles” for Flying Fortresses and 
other United Nations war planes . . . powerful little electric 
control motors of watch-like precision that perform a dozen 
and one vital functions, such as open bomb-bay doors, operate 
wing-flaps, raise and lower landing wheels, turn over the start- 
ing mechanism, operate the gyro-gunsight. In addition, we are 
making gas masks, signal devices, and airplane parts built to 
almost unbelievable standards of precision. 


PRECISION...IN WAR 
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And when the war is won, we are going to use this vast fund 
of experience and knowledge . . . these new methods, materials 
and discoveries . . . to create home appliances that will revolu- 
tionize Mrs. America’s way of living. 


We don’t know about robot bed-makers . . . but we are 
planning a vacuum cleaner, for instance, that will be far 
superior to anything ever built in the past. And we can visualize 
other home-making appliances that will give the housewife 
more leisure time than she has ever known before. 


Every month, Eureka is making this exciting promise to 
your customers in a powerful advertising campaign. And soon, 
when we are able to tell you more about Eureka’s story of the 
future in person . . . we are sure that you will recognize in it an 
important influence on your post-war planning. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT 
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hile Youngstown 
Pressed Steel is busy manu- 
facturing the stuff that helps 
win the war, its executives are 
remembering that women still 
dream “kitchen dreams” and 
are interested in the stuff that 





can make those dreams a 
reality 


The story yf Ylonsongsiiowns 
kitchens is reaching millions 
of these women every month 
throughNational magazines 
keeping Youngsiows kitchens in 
their minds until the day when 
they are again on display on 
the dealer's floor 


Home equipment dealers can 
cash in on this investment in 
sales protection which Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel is making 
for their mutual benefit by 
including Yonngattosmn kitchens 

in their plans for post-war 
business 








-_ These advertisements are appearing 

ARMY 2" * in full color in: The American Home 

% Better Homes and Gardens, Good 

i < Housekeeping, Ladies Home 
avy Journal and Parents Magazine 

]] IN RECOGNITION Combined circulation over 

f oF quauiry 13,000,000 


PRODUCTION 


v. 





YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL DIVISION 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORP. © WARREN, OHIO 


IT'S OUR WAR LEr’s #tGHY 17 NOW 
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Tasting Dehydrated Foods 





Food editors and other authorities attending the Wartime Food Preservation Clinic at 
the G.E. Consumers Institute in Bridgeport predicted that housewives will be delighted 


with the results possible through the use of proper dehydration equipment and correct 
procedure. 


" H drated, refreshed and cooked according tj 
G E Gives Slants . the Institute’s recommendations, it waj 
on Dehydration agreed that if housewives learn to dehy 

drate properly this year and discover hoy 

“By following correct procedures a excellent the results can be, they ari 
housewife can produce dehydrated fruits | likely to continue, even after the wa 
and vegetables that will delight the whole | when pressure cookers are plentiful, t 
family, but if she doesn’t do the job right, | dehydrate at least part of their crop 
disappointment and prejudice against de- | It was predicted also that freezing q 
hydrated foods may follow,” Dr. Donald | foods will become popular following th 
K. Tressler, in charge of food research at war, when refrigerating equipment by 

| 
| 





the General Electric Consumers Institute | comes available. 

told 75 magazine food editors, utility A home dehydrator, Dr. Tressler ex 
home economists and food authorities | plained, should be so constructed thd 
during a recent Wartime Food Preser- | the sliced or diced vegetables and imi 


vation Clinic. | which have been placed on trays, a 
Latest findings resulting from the In- | subjected to currents of warm air. Atth 
stitute’s research in freezing and can- | early stages of the process, a temperatuy 


ning as well as dehydration were demon- | as high as 180 degrees may be use 
strated by Dr. Tressler, assisted by the | When the food is partially dry, the tes 
Institute’s home economists, headed by | perature should be reduced to 150 


Miss Edwina H. Nolan, manager of the | grees or lower, depending upon t%# 


G.E. home service section and chair- | food being processed. 

woman of the clinic. Dehydration requires from four to} 
A tremendous interest on the part of | hours, or even longer, the time depenj 

housewives in home dehydration this year, | ing upon the product, size of pieces, ter 

stimulated partly by the shortage of pres- | perature, humidity and rate of mo 

sure cookers for canning, was reported | ment of air. Thus, finely cut cabbad 

unanimously by clinic guests from va- | should dry in about four hours, where 





rious sections of the country. After a | prunes or halved apricots take 24 
taste test of many kinds of foods dehy- | more hours. 


Cleveland League Honors Miller 








=~! 


—4o6UlUC Gl eel tise 





The Electrical League of Cleveland turned out 200 strong for a luncheon meeti 
recently honoring George E. Miller, first League president from October, 1909, 
has served in the industry 46 years and who has served as a director of the League 
33 years. J. E. North, present head of the League, presented him with a silver va 
engraved with signatures of the board members. 
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It. ABOUT 10 minutes she'll finish 
cooking breakfast for her family . . . and 
be on her way to her job here in one of 
the Noblitt-Sparks war plants. 

Her name is Mary. . . She lives on a 
farm, 12 miles away . . . So in about 45 
minutes she’ll be taking a crack at Munich, 
Berlin, or maybe Tokio . . . through the 
weapons of war she helps fashion at her 
work bench. 

Some battle front, thousands of miles 
away, gets every day the deadly impact 
of her work . . . work that hundreds of 
“Marys” are doing in our nine plants... 
and that thousands afé doing, shoulder 
to shoulder with men, throughout the 
Nation’s wartime industries. 

The 3000 men and women workers of 
Noblitt-Sparks are producing only prod- 
ucts for war—in tremendous quantities— 
instead of the good old Arvin products for 
comfort and pleasure. 

The metal and labor that formerly went 


we 


J Vi, 





¥ 
\ 


into Arvin furniture—hot water car heat- 
ers and bathroom electric heaters—are 
now going into water and food supply-cans 
for our fighting men—blitz-cans for gaso- 
line on the battle fronts — metal reels 
for communication cable — ammunition 
boxes, anti-tank mines, burster- wells, 
bombs—and many vital parts for combat 
cars, tanks and transport trucks. 

The experience and skill that went into 
Arvin radios, before the war, are now go- 
ing into fighting-radios for planes and 
trucks—radios built with great precision 
—to enable our fighting men to talk back 
and forth and win battles. 

oe © 

After the war, Arvin products will be 
back again—all better, some new. Until 
then, the men and women of Noblitt- 
Sparks will be working for victory—as 
hard as possible—as long as necessary— 
just as millions of others are doing, in the 
factories and on the farms. 
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Y WAR BONDS BUY BOMBERS TODAY AND FAMILY COMFORTS “TOMORROW” 











ARVIN is still reaching millions-— preparing the way for your future markets. The page reproduced above is in the 
July issue of American Home. Other Arvin pages are appearing from month to month in The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Life, American, Cosmopolitan, Better Homes & Gardens, Country Gentleman, Successful Farming and Capper’s Farmer. 
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Dear Mr. Dealer: 


Hor's how WESTCLOX* | WASHER MANUFACTURERS 
KEEPS ’EM ssinnaenniedommiasinglel CROWD JUNE MEETING 


To Check on Their "Hunches" 


Breakdown of laundries strengthen belief th 
start on fabrication is logical. See story page | 





i 
t 


“This is your old friend, Big Ben Electric. | John M. Wicht of GE. president of the jassociation and Lou C. Upton of 1% 
Remember me? Sure you do. So does just 
about everybody else. That’s because, even 
though I’m not being made these days, the 
Westclox folks simply aren’t going to let 
people forget the Big Ben name. They’re 
running ads regularly in magazines and 
roto sections telling people to guard their 
Big Ben. And I’m on the job getting home 


front workers to vital war jobs on time 





every day. I have to smile because people 
who used to swear at me for being so faith- 


ful, now swear by me and bless me for being Joe Groshans, Simplex, congratulates Grandfather Horace Bumby of Speed Q 

(Girl, born that very day.) Only 
on the job. Of course that’s because the 
Westclox folks made me so well in the first 
place. Right now our job is to win the 
war, but when it’s over I’ll be rolling off the 
old production line again, reliable as ever. 
And what I’ve said here for myself also 
goes for the other Westclox Electrics—the 


whole Westclox Electric family!”’ 


Faithfully yours, 


BIG BEN Llecthie 


WESTCLOX 
DIVISION OF GENERAL TIME INSTRUMENTS CORP. 


LA SALLE-PERU, ILL. That's Del Rizor of Dexter crowded to the wall. W. W. Galbraith and Sales Mana 
Brett of Alliance Porcelain Products Co., are the others. 





Ose 


Andover*® Electric Clock *Trade Mark Registered, United States Patent Office 
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J. C. Nelson of Easy and E. C. Buchanan of Apex. 





Lovell wringer men, left to right, Walter Kaufmann, Ed Doll, Pau! N. Berner 
and Jacques Schuler. 


Only on heavy occasions does Pete Geldhof of 1900 (left) show up. Facing him are 
L. L. Shawber and Frank Breckenridge of Westinghouse. 


% 


aby * 


= 


Oscar Lenna of Blackstone, has a word with Colonel Bill Shaw and Art H. Labisky 
of Barton. 
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IRONING PAD 


Thanks to Plastics, this revolutionary labor-saving 
ironing pad is now a reality tested in the homes of 
over 1,000,000 users. It is not an experiment but a 
tried and proven product covered by three sepa- 
rate U.S. Patents. 


When you engage in post war selling insure your 
profits with tried and proven merchandise—mer- 
chandise that will win you customer satisfaction. 
In the meantime, our facilities are being used by 
Uncle Sam for Victory. 


‘THE SUNLITE MFG. COMPANY 


; MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 


, al 
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‘Sub Sighied” DEMANDS FOR ACTION! 


Civilian boats at war are “poison” to lurking subs. 

Two-way radios, with batteries kept charged by 

Briggs & Stratton powered generators, flash signals that 
summon warships or planes for “the kill." One more 
service stripe for rugged, dependable Briggs & Stratton 
gasoline engines. Hundreds of thousands are now 
serving our armed forces through many standard and 
special applications. 


To prevent unnecessary repairs 
and to save critical materials 
needed for war uses, it is vital 
that all Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle, 
air-cooled gasoline engine users 
(both military and civilian) pro- 
vide systematic care to insure max- 
imum efficiency and longer service. 


Proper lubrication with the right 
oil is the No. 1 “must” of the 
4-point Service Pro- 

"> gram which includes 

“) periodical inspection— 

* keeping engines clean 

'  =— and always properly ad- 

| justed . . . Keep your en- 

| gines in top condition. Any 
Briggs & Stratton Service 
Station or your nearest 
dealer will gladly help you. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE |, WIS., U.S.A. 


~~ GASOLINE J 
“ENGINES 


BUY V/A® BONDS 


inves! In Freedom 





| 
| 





Allow Some Production 
of Commercial Applianc 


Repair Parts Production 
Control Tightened 


A drastic revision of Order L-65, cov- 
ering electrical appliances, which allows 
additional production for military and 
commercial civilian use and which tight- 
ens control over repair parts production 
has been issued by WPB. L-65 banned 
appliance production ‘almost 13 ‘moriths 
ago. 


No Domestic Appliances 


The revision opens no new produc- 
tion for general civilian use, and actually 
will eventually cut down on civilian appli- 
ance use through its ban on production 
of repair parts for luxury appliances. 
Flat irons and air and water heaters 
were added to the list of products which 
may be made freely for military and war 
shipping use. Production of broilers, food 
choppers, mixers, grinders, servers and 
slicers; fry kettles, griddles, hotplates, 
juicers, ovens, ranges, toasters, urns and 
vegetable peelers, already allowed for 
military and war shipping use, may be 
resumed for commercial civilian use on 
a limited scale. Only commercial and 
heavy duty types may be made, and 
manufacturers may not make more of 
these for civilian use than 10 per cent 
per quarter of their 1940 output. Inven- 
tories of these items for civilian use may 
not exceed 15 per cent of the 1940 pro- 
duction per item. This easing is aimed at 
relieving shortages of f preparation 
equipment in hospitals, war industry 
cafeterias and civilian operated training 
schools serving military personnel. 
Specific WPB authorization must be ob- 
tained for transfer of these items. 

Availability of copper is the factor in 
curtailment of repair parts production. The 
amended order restricts copper use for re- 
pair parts to current-carrying parts of 
specified appliances, including air heat- 
ers, flatirons, heating units for domestic 
ranges, hot plates and disc stoves, roast- 
ers and water heaters. Replacement cord 
sets are prohibited for all appliances ex- 
cept flat irons, and these will be restricted 
to 25 per cent of 1940 production until 
the end of this year, after which 25 per 
cent of 1940 production may be put out 
every six months. 


Ban Parts Transfer 


Repair parts, production and inventory 
of which may at no time exceed total 
sales of the same parts during the pre- 
vious six months, may not be transferred 
unless a similar used part is procured 







in exchange or unless assurances 
given that a similar used part is } 
held for the manufacturer. Manufact 
may not transfer or use resistance 
terial now held in frozen inven 
without specific authorization to do 
Applications for such authorization ; 
be made on form WPB-1319. Pre 
tion and delivery reports must be fij 
monthly on form PB-1600. Re 
for June must be filed by July"10-° > 














PCEA Elects 
New Office 


New officers of the Pacific Co, 
Electrical Association chosen at { 
War Problems Conference held 
Hollywood on June 2, include: 

President, Frank C. Angle of 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. and 
rectors, Albert Cage, California 
tric Power; J. O. Case, Quality E 
tric; D. E. Harris, G. E. Supply; 
C. Mellendore, Southern Califo; 
Edison Co.; ‘ . Ryals, Sto 
Ryals Electric & Mfg. Co.; M. 
Sanders, Central Arizona Light 
Power; D. D. Smalley, San Joaq 
Division Pacific Gas & Electric ( 

. E. Tenney, McGraw-Hill Co, 
Calif.; and F. A. Tracy, Sierra Pa 
Power Co. A second meeting is to 
held in San Francisco on June 9. 


Majestic Has Record Mor 


Majestic Radio and Television 
closed its fiscal year in the month of 
with the largest billing in the compa 
history to date. 

“Our billing in May was over $550,0 
said E. A. Tracey, president, “cons 
ably better than our next highest mo 
February, 1942, with $361,000 in net 
ing. Shipments over the past 12 ma 
will leave Majestic with a subs 
profit for the fiscal year just closed 
detailed financial report will be pub 
as soon as our yeag-end audit is ¢ 
pleted.” 

Majestic is completely converted 
war work, with prime contracts and 
contracts now in hand that ‘will insw 
substantial volfme of business for a ¢ 





siderable period. 
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Helicopter Being Made by Nash-Kelvinator 


This Sikorsky helicopter, which recently underwent exhaustive U. S. Army Air Fo 
tests at Wright Field, is similar to those which will be produced in quantity by 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., according to G. W. Mason, president. 
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Hunter, National Radiator Co.; 


Mueller Furnace Corp.; 








“Con Launch Educational Drive 
is a 
»9. aa 


Plans for the formation of an industry- 
wide cooperative educational program 
known as the “Indoor Climate Institute” 
which will acquaint the American public 
with the best equipment and methods for 
producing indoor comfort in the post war 
homes of tomorrow, were recently dis- 
& closed by Paul B. Zimmerman, vice presi- 
dent, Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corp., 
speaking before the National Warm Air 
Heating and Air Conditioning Asso- 
ciation; The Indoor Climate Institute 
program, which has been under con- 
sideration by a steering committee rep- 
resenting all divisions of the heating 
industry for several months, will be 
presented to other leading trade asso- 
ciations at the earliest meetings of these 
groups. 

Details of the program have been 
worked out by a steering committee 
made up of P. B. Zimmerman, chairman ; 
C. E. Lewis, Delco Appliance Corp. ; C. T. 
Burg, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co.; L. N. 
Hunter, National Radiator Co.; J. M. 
McClintock, Illinois Iron and Bolt Co.; 

D. Lyford, Minneapolis-Honeywell 





Regulator Co.; J. R. Scott, Mueller 
Furnace Co.; W. Grover, Surface 
Combustion Corp.; <A. T. Atwell, 


Quaker Mfg. Co. and W. H. Knowlton, 
Airtemp Div., Chrysler Corp., secretary. 

When the final organization of the 

Indoor Climate Institute is perfected as 

%@ a ffon-profit corporation it will be gov- 

@ @erned by a group made up of individuals 
: representing trade associations in the 
fields of boilers, controls, warm air heat- 


ing, oil burning units, gas equipment, 
Stokers, steel boilers and auxiliary 
equipment. 


Huntington B. Crouse 


Huntington B. Crouse, president of 
the Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
a prominent figure in electrical manu- 
facturing industry for years, died June 11 
of a heart ailment in the Syracuse Me- 
morial Hospital, Syracuse, N. Y. He 
was 70 years old. 

Mr. Crouse built up with his associates 
one of the largest organizations in the 
country through constructive policies and 
generous service in the furtherance of 
electrical progress. 

Born in 1872, in Fayetteville, N. Y., he 
entered the electrical business after grad- 
uating from Andover, in an organization 








DIS! 





Form Indoor Climate Institute 


Organization activities of the Indoor Climate Institute are being directed by members 
of the steering committee shown above: (front row left to right) P. B. Zimmerman, Air- 
temp Div. Chrysler Corp., Chairman; C. T. Burg, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co.; 
Surface Combustion Corp.; J. M. McClintock, Illinois Iron and Bolt Co.; 
Quaker Mfg. Corp.; (back row left to right) C. E. Lewis, Delco Appliance Corp.; L. N. 
C. D. Lyford, Minneapolis-Honeywell; 
and W. H. Knowlton, Secretary. 


Indoor Climate Institute To 
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W. J. Grover, 
A. T. Atwell, 


J. R. Scott, 


established by his father manufacturing 
panels and switches. With this organ- 
ization as a nucleus, in 1897 the Crouse- 
Hinds Co. was formed, Mr. Crouse as- 
suming the presidency. 

An early advocate of better business 
methods in the electrical industry, he was 
also an ardent worker for the advance- 
ment of the art through the improve- 
ment of standards of electrical materials 
and workmanship. 





H. B. CROUSE 


Many of the electrical industry’s highest 
honors were bestowed upon him in the 
course of his career. In 1940 he received 
the James H. McGraw Award Manu- 
facturers Medal “in recognition of his 
contribution to the advancement of the 
manufacturing branch of the electrical in- 
dustry, through his long and influential 
promotion by both precept and example, 
of a broader acceptance of the vital im- 
portance of consistent policy in company 
as well as industry affairs.” 

Mr. Crouse participated actively for 
many years in the affairs of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association and 
was elected its president in 1928. He 
was also a past-president of the Asso- 
ciated Manufacturers of Electrical Sup- 
plies. 

Last February Mr. Crouse was named 
to an advisory committee of the War De- 
partment on procurement methods and 
policy. The Crouse-Hinds Co. at the 
present time is completely engaged in 

















war production. 


1943 





AS TO WEIGHT, your shipment may 
be a pound or a ton and wu, solong 
as it fits in a plane. AS TO SIZE, you 
will be safe in following dimen- 
sions shown underneath the 
illustration. 


However, large shipments can 
often be broken into a number of 
smaller units. When this is impos- 
sible, consult your local Railway 
Express Agency, who can often 
make special arrangements for 
handling larger shipments. 

FOR FASTEST DELIVERY, ship 
early, as soon as package is ready. 
PACK COMPACTLY but securely, to 
cut AIR EXPRESS costs. 


HOW BIG 


can an Air Express 
Shipment he? 








Maximum 
EXPRESS packages: Length, 35 to 492 
inches; width, 44 inches; depth, 18} 
inches. Larger shipments should be 
broken into smaller units whenever 
possible, to conserve valuable space on 
the planes, 





dimensions 


Air Express Speeds War Program 


TODAY, AIR EXPRESS not only serves the home front but is 
also working hand in hand with the Army and Navy to supply 
our fighting fronts throughout the world. 


for AiR 


TOMORROW, AiR EXPRESS will girdle the globe in international 


peacetime commerce . . 












Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


. to bring all foreign markets to the 
doorstep of American business 


WRITE for our quick-reference handbook on “How to Ship by arr Express Dur- 
ing Wartime.” Dept. PR-2, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Delco Motors Are 
Fighting the Axis 


A large proportion of the commercial motors 


Delco Products builds today are going into 
military aircraft, where they serve on fuel 
pumps, windshield wipers, machine gun 


turrets and precision instruments. 


This is our wartime assignment, just as 
yours is the servicing of motors and ap- 
pliances that must be kept “in action” for 
the duration. Both jobs are important. Both 
speed the day of Victory, when Delco 
Products will build, and you will sell, im- 
proved Delco motors on leading makes of 


refrigerators, washers, ironers, stokers, oil 


burners and air conditioners. 





Fuel Pump Motor Windshield Wiper Motor 


DELCO MOTORS 


DELCO PRODUCTS opwision or GENERAL MOTORS 
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Glider Replaces Freez'r Shelf at Gibson 





This Gibson warehouse at Greenville, Mich., occupied in peacetime by thousands of 





finished refrigerators awaiting shipment, now h 


Gibson-made CG-4A gliders. Last 


Gibson refrigerator came off the line April 28, 1942, and the first glider was completed, 
flight-tested and turned over to Army October 23 of same year. Since that time pro. 


increased three times. 


duction has steadily increased and the quantity of gliders contracted for has been 





Relieving Pressure 
On Service Men 


ECAUSE a survey by the Union 

Electric Light Co. of Missouri re- 
veals that there will probably be 25 per- 
cent fewer men doing refrigeration serv- 
ice work in St. Louis than in 1942, 
director of dealer cooperation William 
P. Mackle is taking unique action to aid 
the situation before the height of the 
repair season develops. 

“It is only natural to assume,” says 
Mr. Mackle, “that with no refrigerators 
for sale, within the next few months 
many of those old aged units which 
would normally be replaced will through 
forced use this summer likely give 
trouble.” 

With the models in use steadily grow- 
ing older, it is simple to anticipate that 
the amount of service will be greater 
during the hot season. St. Louis must 
have an equal number of refrigeration 
service men on the job in June, July and 
August as were in service work in 1942, 
says Mr. Mackle. This is a minimum 
requirement, and if not followed there 
is likely to be a tremendous waste of food 
and spoilage which would result if re- 
frigerators are not kept in continuous 
operation. 


Tackling the Problem 


The logical step is to bolster the roster 
of refrigeration men available, and to do 
this the department of dealer cooperation 
of the utility has cut the problem into 
the following pieces. 

1. A list has been obtained of all 
refrigeration service men who have left 
the employ of refrigeration servicing 
companies or who have discontinued their 
own business to take jobs in essential 
war plants. 

“We have started a campaign of estab- 
lishing contact with these men to sell 
them on their obligation to the war effort 
in preventing food waste,” says Mr. 
Mackle. “By giving a certain number 
of hours per week and all spare time 
on Saturdays and Sundays to servicing 
refrigerators, they can help. They can 
do this easily under the direction of any 
one of the many established service com- 
panies in St. Louis.” 

2. A list of high school students under 
draft age is being obtained from high 
school principals. The school heads are 
being asked to handpick the boys who 
are mechanically inclined, who have any 
knowledge of refrigerator servicing or 
who would be willing to study for 30 
days during their evenings or after school 
hours to gain sufficient knowledge of this 
subject. 

While some of these boys may develop 
| during the training to be refrigeration 
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experts, this is not counted on. Whati 
expected is to develop boys with “bi 
dog” servicing qualities which will pe 
mit them to be sent on majority of call 
They can thus diagnose what work j 
needed, and can make minor adjust 
ments as well as install controls, belt 
on conventional type jobs. Such an a 
rangement would be an economical pro 
cedure from a customer cost standpoi 
as well aS an economy in labor savin 
medium. The “bird dog” will also } 
able to report back the exact trouble d 
covered when he finds a job that i 
beyond his ability to correct on his fi 
call. 

3. It has been part of the army” pro 
cedure in the raising of foodstuff to per 
mit release of soldiers by large grou 
for the purpose of planting and harves 
ing. Therefore it should not be obje 
tionable on the part of army officials 
permit a release of the refrigeratid 
service men needed during June, Ju 
and August for the purpose of keepin 
refrigerators in operation. Inasmuch 
the raising and distribution of food i 
an important part of the war program 
it is equally logical to feel that autho 
ties favor preventing the spoilage ¢ 
food 


Help From the Army 


“If we can secure permission to 
army camps close to St. Louis ched 
their records to see how many forme 
refrigeration service men they have ¢ 
their rolls,” says Mr. Mackle, “we cou! 
when they have this information 
that permission be given to us to, CG 
for one, two, five, ten or 20 men whé 
they are needed for only the time th 
they are absolutely required to do ® 
frigeration servicing work. If the go 
ernment permits this, it may be that 
will have to call on them only on thre 
or four occasions when extremely 
temperatures prevail, and place a s 
on the old refrigerators in operation. 

“In view of the many factors whit 
threaten to take all of the young 
power for essential war industry or arm 
service, we are exploring the avenue 6 
over age persons, men or women, @ 
pecting if we find and can interest 
to train them in service work. Those ¢ 
the older persons we develop and plae 
in servicing work we feel will be perm 
nent and should in some measure if 
find sufficient number of them be a gré 
factor in the solution of our expecte 
manpower problem.” : 

As this is written, the St. Louis pre 
gram is just beginning to shape up 
it is too early to disclose results. Nevet 
theless, a beginning has been made 
attacking a problem that will certainl 
arise later in the season and will gro 
steadily ‘worse if not anticipated. 
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T. K. Quinn Heads 
War Production Drive 


Vice Chairman Charles E. Wilson of 
War Production Board recently an- 
wunced the appointment of Theodore K. 
Auinn of New York as Director General 
% the War Production Drive. 3 
The drive was started in the spring 
1942 by Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
5 promote labor management coopera- 
on on war production through the estab- 
ishment of joint committees of labor and 
management in war plants. At present 
here are nearly 2,000 such committees 


snctioning in factories throughout the | 


ountry. . 
The record made by these committees 


us far is a splendid illustration of the 
progress which can be made through a 
pooling of ideas and effort by manage- 

ent and labor,” Mr. Wilson said. “In 

e coming months we shall rely increas- 
ingly on such cooperative effort for the 
dded production which we must have if 

js year’s schedules are to be met. I 
nope that the number of committees now 
in existence can be trebled or quad- 
rupled during the next few months and 
that the pattern which has already been 
set can be used to bring about a sub- 
stantially increased volume of war ma- 
terial.” 

Mr. Quinn comes to the War Produc- 
tion Board on leave from his position 
as president of Maxon, Inc., New York 
Advertising Agency. ‘ 

Born in New York City, Mr. Quinn’s 
first position was with the National Lamp 
Company in Cleveland in 1912, where he 


became a factory foreman. In 1914 he 





es 


==. SS Se SS ee SS eS ee 


as: SS 
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went to the General Electric Co. where 
he was successively auditor, credit man- 
ager, division manager and—in 1930— 
vice president in charge of sales. He 
organized and was the first chairman of 
the General Electric Consumers Finance 
Co. He left General Electric in 1936 


to enter Maxon, Inc. 


Mr. Quinn’s home is in Darien, Conn. 


William K. Beard 


William Kelly Beard died June 8 at 
the age of 77 in the Germantown Hospi- 
tal, Germantown, Pa. “W. K.,” as he 
was affectionately known, started to work 
for Electrical World—a McGraw-Hill 
publication, in 1895, three years before 
the magazine was acquired by the 
McGraw Publishing Co., predecessor of 
McGraw-Hill. All of his 48 years with 
Electrical World were spent in Phila- 
delphia as district manager of World 
and other publications. 


W. K. BEARD 


Mr. Beard was born in Florida, April 
ll, 1866, the son of a Confederate Army 
colonel. He came to New York as a 
young man, working as a railroad pas- 
Senger traffic representative before his 
connection with Electrical World. He had 
Six sons, three now associated with 
McGraw-Hill — William, publisher of 
Electrical World; Robert, district man- 
ager in Philadelphia; and David, man- 
ager of direct mail service. 


2000 dead horses is no joke! 


(From an Easy Ad appearing in Saturday Evening Post, JULY 10th... 
Good Housekeeping, AUGUST . . . Country Gentleman, AUGUST) 


_f4 MOMENT ago this pilot had 2000 dead 

horses on his hands! With the Zeros due 
overhead in seconds, he was on the ground— 
racing for a plane with a lifeless engine. And 
brother, that’s no joke! What a relief to flip the 
starter switch and feel that motor roar to life. 
To find yourself, in the nick of time, riding high 
and ready for action! Today Easy is building 
aviation engine starters instead of washers, 
Starters which may decide the outcome of vital 
flight operations, And “precision” is our watch- 
word as we speed their production. 

xk 


Between the lines of the paragraph above 
you'll find a message of special interest to you. 


For this story is more than an example of 
how a leading washer maker has converted 
to war. Actually it describes one good reason 
why Easy will be equipped to build the finest 


' 
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washers ever made when peace comes. 


Easy’s war contracts call for the most exact- 
ing precision manufacture. Much of it is a 
type never before attempted by a washer 
maker. In the course of this work we have 
picked up new skills and know-how. Add 
this knowledge to our 66 years of specialized 
experience in building washing machines 
and you have your assurance that “America’s 
Leading Washer” will still be “Easy” after 
the war. 

A growing demand for that post-war Easy 
Washer is being built right now by Easy 
advertising in the pages of six leading maga- 
zines. And you'll be able to tag it “sold” 
almost before you roll it out on the floor. 


Your customers have their eye on Easy—how 


about you? Easy Washing Machine Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 




































































in or out. 


























light. 1’m sure, when the war’s 
over, they'll be first with a lot 
of new things—and I know 


that when I buy again a new 


Grand will be my first choice. 


WHEN PEACE COMES... 
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ally when I open the oven door. 































Can You See? 


AN you see into the interior of your oven by a dim 
kitchen light? I never realized that the oven was 
. the darkest place in my kitchen, until I got my new Grand 


with that wonderful oven light that goes on automatic- 


Now I can really see 


when things are done, without reaching in to slide pans 
And I can see what I’m cleaning, so the inside 
of my oven is as easy to keep spotless as the outside. 


Grand, you know, was the first range to have an oven 





.1T WILL BE GRAND 














Thirteen members of the Prehoda 
family working together in the battle 
of production in the East Pittsburgh 
Works of Westinghouse, are putting 
the jinx on the Axis at the rate of 
104 man-hours for every working day 
in the year. 


* * *” 


A book dealing with the development 
of electricity and electric power en- 
titled “Power Unleased: The Story of 
Electric Power,” has just been com- 
pleted by M. M. Samuels, chief, Tech- 
nical Standards Div., R.E.A. It is 
scheduled for early publication by 
Dorset House, Inc., N. Y. 


* * * 


Victory garden lighting for night 
work is not affected by dimout regu- 
lations on the Pacific Coast, according 
to Southern California Edison, which 
has given customers instructions on 
how to regulate lights. A 40-watt 
lamp installed 10 ft. above the ground, 
with a proper shade to shield the 
light from shining above horizontal 
comes within regulations. 


* * * 


Publicity given old electric irons still 
in use on the lines of Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison has brought out reports 
of many other old timers still giving 
excellent service—some dating back as 
far as 1907. 


* * * 


Employees of Schick Inc., peacetime 
manutacturers of Schick shavers, are 
now working under lighting conditions 
producing an average of 45 to 50 foot- 
candles of light in their Stamford plant, 
as a result of recent conversion of the 
entire plant to fluorescent lighting. 


* * * 


The fall Market Week—July 12 to 
17—in San Francisco is especially im- 
portant this year for small home fur- 
nishing firms on the Pacific Coast, ac- 
cording to Frank K. Runyon, president 
of Western Merchandise Mart, where 
meeting will be held. The principal 
session will be an all-day wartime 
merchandising “clinic” with the gen- 
eral theme of “Hold the Line.” 


* * * 


Opening of a new 4-acre blackout 
plant on the East Coast to speed pro- 
duction of special type radio equipment 
for the Army has been announced by 
Walter Evans, vice president in charge 





of the Westinghouse Radio Division. 
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Thirteen reasons why the Axis will not win the battle of production shown here as the 
Prehoda family starts another day's work at Westinghouse East Pittsburgh plant. 


Have You Heard... 


Jidden Tr 
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Award Winner 


Mrs. Julia Kiene, manager of the Westi 
house Home Economics Institute, is the 
cipient of the 1942 Josephine Snapp Aw 
given each year to the woman who 
made the most outstanding contribution 
the advertising profession during the p 
ceding year. Mrs. Kiene, who was 
honored with the Westinghouse Order 
Merit recently, won the coveted advertisi 
award for her work in founding and dired 
ing the now-famous “Health for Victe 
Club"—a war plant nutrition program 
being used by over 1,000 industrial org 
zations throughout the country. 





Employees of the Northwesten 
Electric Co., in Portland, Oregon, 
up a score of $448,000 in sale of wi 
bonds during their second bond dri 
The employees purchased $36,900, the 
sold $11,000 worth to the public, 
the company bought $400,000 worth 

* a ok 

The Columbia Electric & Mfg. C 
of Spokane, Wash., of which Eric 
Johnston of the Brown-Johnston E 
tric Co., is president, has enlarged 
plant and has increased the number 
its employees from 137 to 250, in f 
manufacture of items for the Na 
Present quatters of the company 
to be used exclusively for wholesa 
distribution of electrical merchandi 

* * * 

Three out of every four farms 1 
Idaho are electrified, according 
Hobart Beresford of ‘the agricult 
engineering dept of the pga, 
Idaho, and Idaho farmers own eled 
trical equipment worth about ~ $50 
000,000. The 11,432 farms having 1 
electric service are isolated tracts i 
mountainous areas. 

* * x 

The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., 
Vermilion, Ohio, also received the Arm 
Navy “E” production award in June. 
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To help its employees understand and 
aluate the new payroll deductions of 
ncome taxes, social security, war bonds 
ad other payroll deductions, Nash-Kel- 
mator Corp. recently distributed 26,000 
spies Of a special book entitled “Your 
Hidden Treasure,” containing 31 simpli- 
d pages, explaining the investment as- 

and value to the worker of each 
avcheck deduction other than straight 
iMaxes. The employee’s name, social se- 
rity number and his 1943 payroll record 
om the beginning of the year to date is 
intered in advance by the company, giv- 
ng the worker an up-to-date record when 
e receives the book, which he is urged 
9 continue. 























* * * 










At a recent bond rally, members of 
e Electric Club of Seattle purchased 
6,800,000 in war bonds to build 19 
Boeing bombers. The clubs goal is 
5 bombers. The Seattle Electrical 
ontractors’ Association has offered 
$100 bond to the person submitting 
winning name for the first bomber, 
provided he has purchased at least 
$25 bond in the current drive. Sub- 
criptions were made by individual 
members, electrical unions, electrical 
ontractors and Seattle .City Light. 
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* * * 







The Jarvis Electric Co., headed by 
A. E. Palmér and William Beck, has 
purchased the business of the Reston 

lectric Co., of Vancouver, B. C. This 
nds the existence of one of the 
pioneer firms of British Columbia. 

ok a * 

Northwestern Electric Co. of Port- 
and reports that water heaters have 
ntirely disappeared from the market 
pnd that the supply of electric ranges 
vill be ‘gone, by the end of July or 
August, in that district. The 1,250 
efrigerators recently released to the 
tate of Oregon have been absorbed 
by ordets ‘already on hand, so that 
hey never reached the point of being 
advertised." ~ 


* * * 

_The RCA Laboratories at Princeton, 
N. J., recently received the Army- 
Navy “E”. Governor Edison, Lieut. 

Nestinggoen. Harbord, Rear Admiral Bowen, 

the mpiajor Gen. Colton spoke at the cere- 
nonies. 

Aw 

vho , ° . 

ee, he Army-Navy award for continued 

e excellence of production—a white star 

fas ai@added to the “E” flag—was presented to 

rder @ithe Emporium plants of Sylvania in 
vertisimmtoken of six more months of high 


quality, high quantity output of precision 
lectronic devices for the armed forces. 
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Coa cartridge cases for artillery ammunition. 








Herbert R. Owen, vice president and 
manager of the New York office of 
Landers, Frary & Clark, died May 22 
at his home in New Rochelle, N. Y. 
He was 53. An expert in department 
store merchandising, he was a well- 


HERBERT R. OWEN 


known figure in the housewares field. 
He was president and director of the 
N. Y. Housewares Mfgrs Asso., chair- 
man of Manufacturers Group of the 
Electrical & Gas Asso. of N. Y. Inc. 


Cordiner Out of WPB 


Ralph J. Cordiner has resigned as vice- 
chairman of WPB for war production 
scheduling. He was appointed last fall 
in the WPB slf&keup which brought in 
Executive Vice-Chairman Charles E. Wil- 
son. Cordiner was president of Schick, 
Inc., manufacturer of electric razors, 
when he came to WPB to set up the 
scheduling program which is credited with 
having smashed bottlenecks in the high- 
octane gasoline, synthetic rubber and es- 
cort vessel programs. 


ILG to Build Research Lab 


Plans for a new research laboratory, 
remote from the present plant of the Ilg 
Electric Ventilating Co., 2850 North 
Crawford Avenue, Chicago, have been 
approved by the board of directors, ac- 
cording to John M. Frank, president. 

The new building is to be constructed 
immediately west of the present plant. Of 
one-story, modern construction, it is being 
specially built to be shake-proof and 
to a considerable extent sound-proof. 
Equipment for the new building will in- 
clude latest scientific instruments for 
measuring air, electricity, sound, light 
and vibration. 





Mullins Gets Army-Navy "E" 


At Army-Navy "E" ceremonies Mullins’ president George E. Whitlock surprised twenty- 
year veterans with special service certificates and gifts of one hundred dollar war 
Vice president H. M. Heckathorn and labor representative Clinton Carlton 
YPS won the award for pioneering mass production of steel 
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“I Repair “Em By Mail!” 


Lack of time or experienced help need not prevent you from accepting 


repair jobs on Toastmaster products. Just repair ’em by mail. Here’s all 


you have to do.... 


You simply send the Toastmaster appliances, complete with all parts, to 


the nearest authorized service station listed below. Expert repair jobs will 


be done for you, at the lowest possible prices consistent with good service 


work. When billing your customers, you just add your normal handling 


charge to the repair cost. Easy, isn’t it? 


On the other hand, if you can do the repair work yourself, you may 


obtain the necessary new parts—provided you return the old parts with 


your order. 


HOWEVER YOU HANDLE TOASTMASTER SERVICE, 
REMEMBER THESE POINTS! 


% Check the operation of a Toastmaster appliance before starting 
to repair it or sending it out for repairs. Failure to operate prop- 


erly is often due to a poor connection caused by a faulty outlet. 


* When shipping a Toastmaster appliance to an authorized service 
station, include a complete report of the customer’s complaint. 


Explain that toasting too dark or too light is often caused by a 


variation of voltage in the power line. 


If changing the adjust- 


ment button setting does not correct the trouble, it is best to 
send the toaster to an authorized service station. 


% Besure to pack Toastmaster* appliances carefully when shipping 
therm, so that they will not be damaged in transit. 


FACTORY 
AS si o6. tsk dunce slaigchents McGraw Electric Co. 
FACTORY BRANCH SERVICE STATIONS 
Eh vives ses ccneons 299 W. Adams St. 
Los Angeles, Cal............. 316 E. Third St. 
New York, N. hy eee 196 Lexington Ave. 


Corner 32d St. 
AUTHORIZED SERVICE STATIONS 


CS ee Se Georgia Power Co. 
Electric Building 

Baltimore, Md......... Baltimore Electric Light Co. 
300 W. Cold Spring Rd. 

a eee Farrington Electric Co. 
18 Boylston St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio............. Whittle Electric Co. 
1711 Elm St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. .Elec’l Repair & Construction Co. 
811 Prospect Ave. 


BE PUD, 6cen cue Douglas Electric App. Co. 
1323 W. Davis St. 

Gee, GR iw cine tion Midwest Elec. Wiring Co. 
323 W. Colfax Ave. 

Detroit, Mich... ... Cooley-Van Howe Service Co. 


744 Michigan Theatre Bldg. 


Miami, Fla... . . .Florida Appliance Sales & Service 
751 W. Flagler St 

..E£. B. Kelly & Co 

214 S. Seventh St 
...-Reliance Elec’l Works 
814 Carondelet St 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... Jeeeh * Fewkes & Co 

137 


N. Twelfth St 


Minneapolis, Minn.. . 


New Orleans, La........ 


Pittsburgh, Pa......... .Quick Service Electric Co 
Jenkins Arcade Bidg 

Portland, Ore........... Bressie Electric Co 
909 Southwest Fifth Ave 
ee es Singer Crockery Co 
42 N. Ninth St 

San Diego, Cal........ J. F. Zweiner Elec'l Co 
299 *B"’ St 

Seattle, Wash....... Appliance Parts & Service Co 


214 Stewart St 
-Maxwell & Franks 
First at Wall 
Radelfinger Bros 
544 Natoma St 

. .Kaemmerlen Electric Co 
2318 Locust St 


Carl W. Dauber 
2320 18th St., N. W. 


Spokane, Wash.............. 
San Francisco, Cal....... 
St. Lovis, Mo. 


Washington, D. C. 


TOASTMAST 


Gus Pat ore 


**TOASTMASTER” is a registered trademark of McGraw E.ecrric Company, Toastmaster Products Division, 
Elgin, 1. Copyright 1943, McGraw Electric Co. 
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Oil for Cooling, Too! 














A few drape of vil, aned occasionally we the nght places, can de 
much toward keeping sou cool and comfortable thi summer —im 
the hum, office or factory. The swethead to very sinephe 

& Twlay, and again later im the season, apply light machine oil te 
the wil holes of your breesy Hoa VM electric fan. Aad if the fon ix 
ol the oxeillating type. better refill the gear bux with grease. AN 
Roa Mi fans are so steredaly teailt that this littl lubrication chore 
should isure continued perfect performance. “1 your fam tail to 
operate for any reason, get in touch with the Ka M dealer of 
distributor from whom vou bought a. La spite of the shortage of 
copper parts, be will de tiie best to see that it is repaired, 

& Kecause so many fans are needed for military and heepital ue, 
we are not permitted to produce fans for residences or ofhees, But 
we con continue to help vou solve war-peeluction problems inyols 

ing ventilating, materials handling. paumping, convertion of ma- 
chines to direet drive. aml special motor applications Write us! 
The address & Kobbins a Veer. Tne. Springfield, Ohie. tn 


Canada: Robbins a Mier Co. of Canada, Lid. Branttord, Out 












POPE PRO R i ERE ORB NAM y* 
L, CRAMES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS - 





















~ —_ 
> If you need repair parts for R & M Fans—or want complete 


repair jobs done for you—get in touch with us, or the nearest 
R & M branch office listed below. 


ROBBINS « MYERS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO «+ Branch Offices in: 

















EAST: MIDDLE WEST: SOUTH: 

NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
200 Varick St. 2400 W. Madison St. 1100 Cadiz St. 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 









401 N. Broad St. 215 Pershing Rd. 
WEST: SAN FRANCISCO, 237 Rialto Building 


116 Arlington Dr, 









CANADA: THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Brantford, Ont. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


Westinghouse 


Directions for quick freezing, dehy- 
drating, brining and winter storage as 
well as the four main methods of canning 
are discussed in a new 48-page illustrated 
“Home Canning Guide,” edited by Mrs. 
Julia Kiene, director of Westinghouse 
Home Economics Institute. 

The pocket textbook covers all five 
methods of food preservation, lists the 
four out of seven basic food groups 
essential to good health which can be 
preserved at home and specifies exactly 
which methods to use in putting them 
up. A guide to the amount of fruits and 
vegetables to “put up,” the approximate 
yield from a given quantity of raw food 
when canned or dried is given, and there 
is a chapter on the enemies of successful 
food preservation, and another on the 
secrets, 

Conveniently indexed, cross-referenced 
and illustrated with photos, charts and 
timetables, the Guide can be obtained from 
Westinghouse retailers or by sending 
10 cents to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse 


“Your Future ... and Ours” a state- 
ment by Westinghouse for 1943, is 
the title of a new bodklet mailed to 
the trade. Its purpose is to review 
and interpret the war activities which 
Westinghouse is promoting, such as 
the Westinghouse Care and Use Pro- 
gram; the Conservice Program; Con- 
sumer Educational program; the 
Health-for-Victory program; National 


| Advertising; and the Wartime Radio 


Program. 


“The Case of the Careless Kitchen and 
Other Crimes” is the title of a new 
booklet, a satire on the age old problems 
of bad ventilation. Copies are available 
without charge. 


Allied Radio 


The Technical staff of Allied Radio 
Corp., has compiled a new data handbook 
of formulas and data most commonly used 


| in the field of radio and electronics. 


Premier 


Service dealers and parts distributors 


| are invited to write Premier Division, 
| Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and ask that their names be 
included on the mailing list to receive 


Service News. The April issue, covered 
| the awarding of the Army-Navy “E” 
to the company and copies were mailed 
to suppliers and distributed to all em- 
ployees of the company. 


| 
| 
| subsequent issues of the Premier Certified 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| U. S. Rubber 


United States Rubber, which re- 
cently placed in operation a_ large 
synthetic rubber plant at Charleston, 

’. Va., has used all avrilable types 
of synthetic rubber in its products 
since 1932, according to a_ booklet, 
“The Five Commercial Types of 
Synthetic Rubber,” released by the 
company today. 

Compiled for sales engineers of the 
rubber company, the booklet gives an 
accurate account of the over-all syn- 
thetic rubber situation which can be 
understood by the layman. 












It traces the development cf sy; 
thetic rubber from its laboratory be 
ginnings, describes the properties of 
the commercial synthetic rubbers, ay 
relates briefly the part played by 
S. Rubber Co. in their developmen 
manufacture and use in its products, 


Reliance Devices 


A new “Swivelier’? Work-Lit 
Catalog No. 102 was recently 

leased by Reliance Devices Co., Ine, 
510 Sixth Ave. New York City, 
“Swivelier” Work-Lites, like all othe 
“Swivelier” products, are distributed 
through jobbers, from whom the cata 
logs and products may be obtained, 

























Hotpoint 

To guide Mrs. America in “putting up” 
the products of home Victory gardens, 
berry patches and orchards this sum. 
mer in order that the bulk of commer. 
cial packs may go to feed those who are 
“putting down” the Axis, a new book— 
“Home Canning by Hotpoint” is just 
off the press. 

Thirty-two pages of authoritative in- 
formation on how to select, wash, stem, 
slice, shell, quarter (or otherwise pre 
pare) for “putting up” fruits, berrie 
vegetables, meats, fowl by  pressur¢ 
cooker, water bath, oven processing, 4 
hydration, brining or sharp freezi 
methods. 

Charts covering time and temperature 
called for in the various methods mak 
“Home Canning by Hotpoint” a man 
of reference for the experienced, and 
step-by-step guide for the novice. 

The book in its attractive four-colo 
cover is priced at $5.00 per hundred 
f.o.b. Chicago, and is sold through 
Hotpoint advertising department. 
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STIGLITZ Heater 


Stiglitz Furnace & Foundry Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 











Device: Warm-Aire Magic coal heater, 


Selling Features: New air-jet carbure 
tion saves 1/3 on coal; improved mag 
zine type heater; special metal conser 
ing ceramic lining sections; magazine 
holds 100 Ibs. reserve coal, one firit 
lasts up to 3 full days; roomy mag 
zine feed door ; 44 in. high, 23 in. wid 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1943. 
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New Positions of the Month 








Nash-Kelvinator 


Announcement of the election of A. M. 
Wibel as vice president of Nash-Kelvina- 
tor Corp. was made recently by George 
W. Mason, president. : 

Until only recently, Wibel was vice 
president and a director of the Ford 
Motor Co., and his move to Nash-Kel- 
vinator is regarded as significant of future 
progress of that corporation in the auto- 
motive field. 

Wibel joined Ford 31 years ago, after 
two years of pre-law and general college 
work at Indiana University. 









A. W. WIBEL 


Successively, Wibel was promoted by 
Ford from engineering clerk to head of 
engineering purchasing, then in 1927 to 
director of purchases, and to vice presi- 
dent and director in 1941. 

Since 1939, Mr. Wibel has had the 
added responsibility of all of the com- 
pany’s government sales contracting in- 
volving $4,000,000,000 worth of war work. 

In announcing Wibel’s election to the 


® Nash-Kelvinator position, Mason stated 


that his company’s present war contracts 
and future plans called for the breadth of 
experience that A. M. Wibel possesses. 


Schick, Inc. 


The appointment of William H. Powell 
as secretary-treasurer of Schick, Incor- 
porated, was announced by Kenneth C. 
Gifford, president of the electric shaver 
company which is now engaged in pre- 
cision manufacture of war products. 

Mr. Powell, who will head the financial 
department, concluded 15 years’ associa- 





WM. H. POWELL 


tion with the Bausch and Lomb Optical 

pany at Rochester, N. Y., in mid- 
une to accept the Schick position at 
Stamford, Conn. 

A graduate of Niagara University, with 
post-graduate finance studies at Mechanics 
Institute and the University of Rochester, 
r. Powell is an active member of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants. 
€ was assistant controller at Bausch 
and Lomb and has had extensive experi- 
ence with industrial engineering, manu- 
jacturing and accounting methods. 


Getting Your Ironrite Market 
Ready for You! 





















R. C. NEILSON 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


R, C. “Ruddy” Neilson has been named 
sales manager of the New York office 
of Landers, Frary & Clark to succeed 
the late H. R. Owen, it was announced 
recently by B. C. Neece, general sales 
manager. 

Mr. Neilson, who is well known to the 
housewares trade, joined Landers, Frary 
& Clark’s sales staff in 1914 and contacted 
the New York trade. In 1935 he was 
transferred to Pittsburgh, covering ac- 
counts as far south as Washington. 


G. E. Lamp 


Frank Perry Nemec has been named 
manager of purchasing division of Gen- 
eral Electric Lamp Department at Nela 
Park, Cleveland. This post was left 
vacant recently because of the death of 
Fred P. Harris. 


Winkler Stokers 


Al H. Wynkoop, widely known news- 
paperman and after-dinner speaker, has 
resigned as city editor of the Lebanon 
(Ind.) Daily Reporter, a post he held 
for 20 years, to become public relations 
director of the U. S. Machine Corp., at 
Lebanon, manufacturers of Winkler 
stokers, 

In a néwspaper capacity Wynkoop ac- 
companied executives of the firm on three 
tours this year of the Atlantic seaboard 
in the interest of converting essential war 
industries and other properties from oil 
to coal. 

The stoker concern, which is headed 
by Carl J. Winkler, president, this sum- 
mer will occupy its third Lebanon plant, 
a three-story property formerly housing 
a kitchen cabinet company. The U. 
Machine was the first Lebanon industry 
to receive the Army-Navy “E’ award for 
exceptional production of vital war ma- 
terials. 


Westinghouse 


H. B. Hodgins, an application engineer 
for Westinghouse in the Spokane, Wash., 
area since 1935, has been named mana- 
ger of the Spokane office of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. 

A native of Moscow, Idaho, ‘and an 
engineering graduate of the University of 
Idaho, class of 1923, Mr. Hodgins joined 
Westinghouse as a graduate student at 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., soon after receiv- 
ing his degree. In mid-1925 he was trans- 
ferred to the company’s San Francisco 
office. In early 1935 he was appointed the 
company’s representative at Coulee Dam, 
and has served in the Spokane area since 
that time. 
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Nothing to Sell Now 
but Plenty Later... With 
Hundreds of Good Sales Leads 
to Work On! 


Inquiries for our lronrite Book, featured in our Ladies’ 
Home Journal advertising, are pouring in (even though 
readers know we are now 100% on war work) indicat- 
ing a tremendous interest in lronrite ironing, and fore- 


casting an exceptional post-war lronrite market. 


We appreciate the keen interest in lronrite, among 
dealers and consumers, and are doing everything we 
can to keep this big waiting market alive and active 
for lronrite dealers for post-war promotion. Every month 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, we're telling four and a 
quarter million women about Ironrite’s faster, better 
ironing! 

Keep your eyes on this Journal campaign. It’s your 
guarantee of one of the finest appliance sales oppor- 
tunities ever offered, as soon as the war is over. In the 
meantime, we'll keep on making gun parts to help 
end the war as soon as possible. 


The lronrite lroner Company 


38 Piquette Ave. . Detroit, Michigan 


Keep Your Eyes On 





[xe)alal ls 


The World’s 








Finest Ironer 
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THESE 


m 
TT 


_- CAN HELP YOU 


I 


supply it. 


*® Wartime calls for accurate time —and millions of Telechron Clocks 


UL 


SERVICE STATIONS 


® But even a well-built Telechron needs service now and then to keep 


it running smoothly. 


® Look over the list of authorized Telechron Service Stations below and 
pick the one nearest you. Use it regularly for parts or repairs. You'll get 
faster service and your customers’ clocks will be back on the job that 


much sooner! 


Akron, Ohio 

H. T. Yates 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Public Service Electric Co 
Bangor, Maine 

Boutilier Jewelry Shop 


eovecoseceos $1 W. Market St. 
605 W. North Ave. 


--268 Hammond St. 
Beaomont, Texas 

Thompson ‘Electric Co 
Binghamton, New York 

Wolfe's ° 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Simmons LWlectric Co. - 802 


175 Pearl St. 


-¥2 State St. 


3 First Ave., N. 
Boston, Mass. 


Sam Freema i187 Washington St. 

Electric Time Co 9 Bedford St. 
Bridgeport, Conn 

Connecticut Jewelers Supply Co..33 Fairfield Av 
Brooklyn, New York 

Electime Corp 306 Livingston St. 
Buffalo, New York 

L. H. Hora Clock Co 1553 Main St 
Canton, Ohie 

Mvock Elec. Supply Co. 502 Cleveland Ave., N. 
Chicago, Iinois 

Electric Clock Co 110 S. Dearborn St 

Nelson Electric Co.... ..--107 Van Buren St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Barkley Electric Co 125 Clinton St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Hoag’s Clock-Watch Shop 2123 E. %th St 
Columbus, Ohie 

Wm. H. Orton & Co 22 E. Gay St 
Dallas, Texas 

Clock Service Cx 301 Allen Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Edward W. Myers 117 South Main St 
Denver, Colorado 

Midwest Electric Wiring Co. .323 W. Colfax Ave 
Detroit, Michigan 

‘he Gorentio Company 153 E. Jefferson St 

Wm. H. Henning ..+.+-13395 Glenfleld Ave. 
Flint, Michigan 

Flint Time Clock Exchange 1113 W. Dayton St. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Kirkhoff Electric ¢ .79 Front Ave., N. W. 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Electric Cloek Co 174 Pearl St 
Honolulu, T. Hawali 

liawaiian Elec. Co.. P.O. Box 2750, Merch. Dep 
Houston, Texas 

Lopez Clock Co j11 Franklin St 
indianapolis, Indiana 

Apex Hlectric Service Co Meridian at Md. & 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Time Products Co 1403 Grand Av 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

MeNutt Battery Co 317 W. Cumberland Ave 
Los Angeles, California 

Californ'a Elec. Service Station. .630 W. 9th St 

E. W. Reynolds Co 315 W. Fifth St 


Louisville, Kentucky 

H. C. Korfhage Co 
Manchester, New Hampshire 

Robert A. Horace Co 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

P. Q. Rountree 


ill W. Jefferson St 


1220 Majestic Blig 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY - 
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78 Manchester St. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


mm B Bee Gh oc cccccccovees 214 S. 7th St. 
Nashville, Tennessee 

McGhee Time Service........ 616 Boscobel St. 
Newark, New Jersey 

Bets TN. c ccesccccedese 917 Broad St. 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Connecticut Jewelers Supply Co..19 Congress Ave. 
New Orleans, La. 
Specialty Sales and Service Co....424 Camp St. 
New York, New York 
Clock Serv. Div. of Electime Corp. 
112 W. 42nd St. 
Elec. Time Co., Ine 
Koom 1206, 570 Lexington Ave. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Boulton & Co.......... 326 Liberty Natl. Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
T. L. Combs & Sons 
Orlando, Florida 
Electric Time Service... 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Electric Time Service 
Burd Building, 9th and Chestnut Sts. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


psweete 1617 Harney St. 


.25 W. Livingston St. 


Vinson-Carter Electric Co.....25 E, Adams St. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Quick Service Electric Co....... Jenkins Arcade 


Portiand, Maine 

Wm. H. Cress, Ine... cece 
Portland, Oregon 

B. W. Cobb Watch and Clock Shop, 226 Alder St. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


-515-A Congress St. 


Marshall Electric Co......... "24 N. Main St. 
Rochester, New York 

Electric Razor Service............ 50 Stone St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Time and Instrument Co.......222 Dooly Bldg. 


San Antonio, Texas 

Haak Typewriter Co... 
San Diego, California 

J. F. Zwiener Electric Co.........229 “B” St. 
San Francisco, California 

California Elec. Serv. Station. .400 Mission St. 
Seattle, Washington 

City Elec. and Fixture Co. 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

J. W. MeCary 
Spokane, Washington 

Maxwell & Franks............ 619 First Ave. 
Springfield, Mascachusett 

T. F. Cushing eee 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Kaemmerlen Electric Co.......2318 Locust St. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Bruce Watters. . 
Syracuse, New York 

J. J. Bartlett............231 E. Onondaga St. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Canadian G. E. Co,..... 
Washington, D. C. 

Central Armature Works 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Good Housekeeping Center, Inc..18 E. Market St. 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Buckeye Time Service 


.-.310 Navarro St. 


-1022 Third Ave. 


..410 Milam St 


.349 Worthington St. 


..++212 King St., W. 


. 625 D St, N. W. 


316 Erie Terminal Bldg 


ASHLAND, MASS. 


















Around every machine in the plant, converted to critical war work, was erected a flood 
barrier. Larger machines were surrounded by a wall of sand bags nine and ten feet high, 
Small machines, in this picture, had wooden walls around them, covered with waterprooi 


paper. Above each enclosure was a pump. 


\ ' THEN floods swept the Mid- 
dle-West in the late spring, 
Altorfer Brothers, Peoria, 
peacetime makers of household wash- 
ers and ironers, now converted 100 per- 
cent to making critical equipment for 
war needs, found itself in grave danger 
of plant destruction and ruination of 
many high-precision machines which 
had been installed for war work. Only 
the unrelenting effort of all the fac- 
tory and office workers, men and 
women alike, kept the floods out of 
the plant and permitted its return to 
war production as quickly as_ the 
danger to it was past. 

The ABC plant stands close to 
the junction of Farm Creek and the 
Illinois River. Both of these speedily 
went out of their banks when tor- 
rential rains began. The ABC organ- 
ization quickly went into action. 

When it was all over, Henry W. 
Altorfer, vice-president and general 
manager, drawing his “first long breath 
in seven days,” paid a tribute to the 
men and women who battled the flood 
menace and described the all-out effort 
which had to be made. 

“You can’t name a community in 
forty miles around Peoria which did 
not respond to our appeal, through the 
newspapers and over the radio, for 
bags with which to build the flood 
levee,” he said. “Within five min- 
utes after we announced the need, our 
switchboard was busy handling incom- 


ing calls. Washington, Metamora, 
Morton, Chillicothe, they all re- 
sponded. In fact, it is unfair to name 


a few communities without naming 
them all. Residents of Peoria ran- 
sacked their basements, their attics and 
their garages. Some persons brought 
only two or three, but how they all 
helped !” 

In Roanoke, where the ABC com- 
pany was founded, citizens made a sys- 
tematic canvass for sacks to be filled 
with sand or earth and made a part 
of East Peoria’s protective levee. One 
Peoria resident, driving to Chicago, 
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saw a small bale of sacks fall off a 
truck. Filled with civic zeal he 
promptly placed it in his car, drove on 
to Chicago, returned home and de 
livered the bags at the ABC plan 
After they had been filled and buried 
in the dike, he told: the management 
how he had obtained them. 

Boy Scouts went into a bakery anf 
asked the proprietor for bags. He¢ 
reached for some which would ‘hold 
dozen buns. 

“How many do you want?” he asked, 

“Aw, these are for Altorfer’s flood!” 
one of the boys told him. 

Two men. went to fadio  statiol 
WMBD and volunteered to call for 
all sacks donated by citizens answer 
ing the radio station’s call for aid. 

Sacks were rushed by truck and 
train from Bloomington, Indianapolis 
Chicago, Davenport, Moline and Kar 
sas City. In addition to the dona 
tions, which totaled 75,000 bags, AB 
bought 400,000, including even heavy 
waterproof paper sacks which could 
be filled and built into the dikes. Whet 
the parapets had been built sufficiently 
high, the surplus sacks were sent t 
the aid of Beardstown. These i 


cluded bags the company had origi 
ally obtained in Beardstown for East 


Peoria’s needs. 
Any section of the levee surveye 


was a crazy-quilt of sack designs, with 
Buffalo, Colorado Springs, Reading, 
Pa., Omaha and Fort Wayne among 
the cities represented, and bags made 


for well-known cement, flour, feed 


cereal, laundry, sugar, potatoes, salt 


and other manufacturers. 


“Where you are standing, here of 
the ground floor of the factory, the 
water would have been almost five feet 
deep if the levee had broken, almost 
four feet higher than ever before it 
Peoria’s history,” Mr. Altorfer said 
“The river’s critical stage is 25 feet 
At that point, it would be a foot deep 
on this floor, and two and one-half 
Right 
now we are like Hollander’s, ‘below 


feet deep in the factory itself. 
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sea level’ and kept safe and dry only 
by our dike.” 

As the river stage approached 25 
feet, the men and women of the ABC 
plant went on a round-the-clock work 
basis. The men worked on the levee 
and safeguarding the plant machinery. 
The women helped fill and tie the 
sand bags. Women friends of the 
factory and office women volunteered 
their services and worked with them. 
Sand for the bags was rushed in by 
truck and rail. The adjoining Sun- 
shine Cafeteria was asked to go on 
a 24-hour basis and the women of it 
promptly responded. All ABC em- 
ployees were fed free of charge. A 
grocer took a chance and sold the man- 
agement all the food it required at the 
beginning, without demanding ration 
stamps. The rationing board, cooper- 
ating promptly, approved issuance of 
sufficient extra stamps to reimburse 
the dealer and handle all emergency 
needs of the cafeteria. 

“And so it went,” said Mr. Altorfer. 
“Why, one resident of Peoria even 
used some of his precious A-card gaso- 
line to drive over and offer us all 
his red ration coupons to help us buy 
more provisions for employees’ meals.” 

“We had a double responsibility 
when the flood threatened East 
Peoria,” Mr. Altorfer said. “We had 
to do our part in safeguarding the 
community, and we had to protect our 
factory equipment for vital war pro- 
duction. It never would have done 
for a Central Illinois flood even indi- 
rectly to mean the killing of American 
boys on the battle-line, and yet that 
was the imminent possibility which 
threatened us. Water would have 
ruined our electrical motors and our 
high-precision machines would have 
had to be rebuilt at a cost of vital time 
and men’s lives, for lack of the war 
equipment being produced.” 

First steps, undertaken simultane- 
ously, were to strengthen the levee and 
to shut down the plant’s hardening 
furnaces, which would have exploded 


Contribute Bags For Flood Levee 


Some of the 400,000 bags bought to fight the flood are shown in this levee picture. Ordi- 
narily, Farm Creek, at the left, is well below the level of the railway tracks. Only the 
embankment stands between it and the ABC buildings. 
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if water had suddenly reached them. 
Immediately afterward, vital war 
equipment was protected and, finally, 
individual machines of less import- 
ance, as saws, lathes and drill presses. 

Each large piece of equipment was 
surrounded by a wall of sand bags. 
Smaller machines stood inside protec- 
tive boxes, built in sections in Peoria 
and rushed to the plant to be assem- 
bled around the units. They were made 
of heavy lumber covered with a thick 
waterproof paper. Above each sand- 
bag wall or wooden box was a motor- 
driven pump ready to remove seepage 
from the enclosure if the water ever 
reached it. In the case of the smaller 


boxes, household washing machine 
motors and pumps left when the com- 
pany abandoned home laundering 


equipment manufacture and converted 
exclusivély to war work, were in- 
stalled. 

All motors used to operate ma- 
chinery which could be removed were 
carried to the top of the factory build- 
ings on the conveyor systems, high 
above all flood risk. As another safe- 
guard, archways between factory units 
were filled, six feet deep, with sand- 
bags. Workmen came and went on 
catwalks surmounting the barriers. 

Shiny new buckets by the hundreds 
stood throughout the plant, ready for 
bailing out any spot where leakage 
might occur. 

Office and factory workers who had 
been on the plant grounds without 
changing their clothes, snatching bits 
of sleep in armchairs, or infirmary 
cots and on sofa, cushions brought 
from their living rooms, finally, after 
seven days, felt that they safely could 
leave the scene of their battles and 
go home, with but one determination, 
to catch up in their sleep. 

“Tt cost us $150,000, to do the 
emergency protective work we did,” 
Mr. Altorfer said. “It would have 
cost us a lot more if we had not been 
given the splendid cooperation we got 
from so many.” 
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KITCHENAID 


COFFEE MILLS 


Before the war, sales of Kitchen- 
Aid Coffee Mills were climbing 
rapidly. Now, of course, none can 
be sold because none are manufac- 
tured. But when this war is over, 
watch sales sky-rocket again! 

In the future—as in the past— 
the KitchenAid Coffee Mill will 
be a natural best-seller because 
it has one of the world’s best sales- 
men: A BETTER CUP OF COFFEE! 

With this modern, electric mill 
in the kitchen, coffee is purchased 
in the whole bean at a substantial 
saving. These coffee beans are 
ground just a few brief minutes 
before the coffee is served, which 
means that all the natural coffee 
richness, all the fragrant aroma, 
all the satisfying favor are right 
where they belong—in the cup! 
It’s this kind of coffee that sells 
KitchenAid Coffee Mills. 

Right now, America is acutely 
conscious of coffee goodness. 
When war and rationing are over 
they’ll still want the inexpensive 
coffee mill that means better cof- 


kitchen machine. 


tomorrow’s market 
KitchenAid. 


worth waiting for. 


ANOTHER KA PRODUCT— 
KITCHENAID MIXER—Old- 
est, finest mixer of them all 
is KitchenAid, not just an 
appliance, but a rugged 
Today’s 
kitchen cares are creating 





fee—every meal—for life! Then 
watch sales climb! 

It did it before—it will do it 
again. 


KITCHENAID MAGA- 
ZINE CAMPAIGN— 
Both KitchenAid Cof- 
fee Mill and Kitchen- 
Aid Mixer are fea- 
tured currently in 
American Home and 
Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. 





Today, our facilities are fully devoted to war work. While you wait for 
the KitchenAid products of the future—remember—they'll be well 


The Hobart Manufacturing Co., KitchenAid Division, Troy, Ohio 
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BLANK MFG. CO. 1939 fa 
50 JOBS 








BLANK MFG. CO. 1943 
250 JOBS | HOW MANY JOBS? 











BLANK MFG. CO. POST-WAR 

















“LITTLE BUSINESS” 


needs Seed Money most of all 





Every Business needs 
Friendly Neighbors 


If you want your business to operate in a favor- 
able environment in the post-war world, you 
must have ‘‘friendly neighbors.’’ That means 
that people must be conscious of the fact that 
they are directly affected by your success or 
failure. 

The simple, direct solution to this public 
relations problem of industry is for each com- 
pany to use the newspapers of the city in which 
its plant is located, to create a better under- 
standing of the economic life of that community. 


Through these Seed Money advertisements, 
we are explaining the advantages of the profit- 
motive to every American. This is being done in 
newspapers in Washington, New York and 
Chicago and in our own 22 publications. 


But all of the people in every manufacturing 
center in the United States should be getting 
these or comparable messages. 


We will gladly furnish you a free mat if you 
want to join the many companies who are doing 
a basic public relations job by running this 
Seed Money series in their local newspapers. 





President 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


NE of the easiest things for you to understand, and 
one of the hardest things for government to under- 
stand is ‘‘Little Business.’’ 


Little Business lives right around the corner from 
you... He’s the garage man who has pooled his lathe 
with the lathes of other garage men and opened a fac- 
tory to turn out war materials . . . He’s the machinist 
who has scraped up some second-hand equipment, hired 
some other machinists and turned an empty building 
into a source for bomb-rack parts... He’s the boat yard 
owner who has parlayed a little knowledge and a lot of 
guts into a fleet of subchasers . . . Maybe he is one of the 
21,000 sub-contractors who are helping just one large 
manufacturer (International Harvester Co.) fulfill his 
war contract. 


Everybody knows Little Business because every- 
body meets businessmen everywhere they go. 

Three cheers for Little Business, because —through 
courage, resourcefulness, and unlimited hours of work, 
businessmen are helping to win this war. 

But, before you join in the cheers, take thought of 
what we said in the first paragraph: it is hard for govern- 
ment to understand Little Business. 

You can do something more effective for Little 
Business than giving him the empty reward of your 
applause. 

You can help him survive when the war is over. 

And don’t think it is not VITAL to you that the 
millions of hustling, adventurous souls who constitute 
the army of ‘‘Little Business’’ do survive. 

The ‘‘take a chance’’ spirit of businessmen is the 
spark that has made America a great nation. 


» Every time a businessman succeeds he makes jobs 
for other men and women. Every time that happens 





pany name, or distribute it in handy booklet form, write or wire: Research 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York (18), N.Y. 








FREE MATS: If you would like to publish this over your own =f 
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“LITTLE BUSINESS” needs Seed Money most of all (cont’a) 


there is more real wealth available for Americans. Mul- 
tiply that by the millions of Little Businessmen and it’s 
easy to see why it is vital that they survive. 

Bear in mind that we haven’t said government doesn’t 
want Little Business to survive. Government loves Little 
Business. All government people get a tender light in 
their eyes when they speak of the Little Businessman. 

But government is handicapped. It wants to help the 
Little Businessman, but it doesn’t know how, because it 
does not understand the motives and rewards of busi- 
ness adventure. 

Business is ‘‘profit-minded.’’ That’s why it is so 
hard for government to understand it. 

Government should try to understand the profit- 
motive, because out of profit comes the Seed Money 
that creates still more jobs. Businessmen lay aside a 
part of their profits to be used for future development. 
This is called Seed Money. 


Seed Money is not personal profit. It is used to 
develop new methods and to buy new machines that do 
more work in less time. These improved machines make 
higher wages and lower prices possible. In turn, im- 
proved machines yield still more Seed Money and the 
process grows in an ever widening circle. We call the 
result a ‘‘high standard of living.’’ 


& With this wonderful, automatic encourager of hu- 
man endeavor (profit) at its command, wouldn’t you 
think government would say ‘‘Swell, here’s the device 
that will make jobs for everybody after the war, pay off 
the war debt and raise our standard of living still higher. 
Let’s put Seed Money to work harder than ever before.’’ 

Does government say thisP No, you know it doesn’t. 
Instead, Government regards business profit merely as 
a source of tax money. It withers progress and improve- 
ment for all Americans by draining off the business profits 
that would create new jobs when the war is over. 

Little Business is hit hardest of all. 

Generally, a small business has no record of high 
profits in the years before the war. Therefore, in the 
eyes of government, most of the profits such a company 
makes is ‘‘Excess Profit’’ and is taken away in taxes. 

What will Little Business do when the war is over? 
Will he hire his share of returning soldiers, and out-of- 
work government people, as well as keep the people 
who are working for him now? 

To do that, he will need the best machinery; he must 
pay for improvement of his products, and finance the 
distribution and sale of those products. 


He’ll have the brains and courage for all that, but 
he won’t have the money. 


But there are millions of Little Businessmen. They 
will get together. They and their friends will bombard 
Congress. Another government bureau will be set up. 


» Government money will be loaned. But a funny thing 
will happen. Little Business will not be free to ‘‘take a 
chance’’ with this money, because it belongs to the 
government. But ‘‘taking a chance’’ is the life breath of 
all business, especially Little Business. There will be a 
penalty on courage. 


You, dear reader, whether you are a bureaucrat, 
business or professional man, farmer or laborer, can’t 
afford to let that happen to the venturesome business 
spirit that sustains our national life. 


You can do something about it, too. You can help 
spread the knowledge everywhere that production in 
war and good living in peace depend upon healthy, con- 
stantly improving business and industry. You can be 
against monopoly and still know that Big Business 
really exists to serve the millions of men who are Little 
Business, and depends upon them for its own existence, 


You can believe in social reform, and still see-that 


it’s one thing to kill the weeds in our Industrial Victory 
Garden and another to attack the crop. 

You can tell your Congressman that the most prac- 
tical post-war planning he can do is to help in framing 
laws that will create a favorable environment for busi- 
ness in the post-war world. 


‘*Industrial Progress 
is the Source of all Good Living.’’ 





THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


22 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the ‘‘war- 
production-front’’ through a staff of 153 editors and 725 engineer- 
correspondents . . . More than 1,500,000 executives, designers, 
production men and distributors use the editorial and advertising 
pages of these gazi to hange ideas on war-production 
problems. 





McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books for 
lleg hools, and for busi and industrial use. 














This advertisement is available in handy booklet form, (Less than 100 
copies free. Larger quantities, $1.00 per 100; $10.00 per 1000.) 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC....BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N., Y. 
THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION: 


American Machinist « Aviation « Bus Transportation « Business Week « Coal Age « Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering « Construction Methods ¢ Electrical 
Contracting « Electrical Merchandising « Electrical West « Electrical World « Electronics « Engineering & Mining Journal « E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets 
Engineering News-Record « Factory Management & Maintenance « Food Industries « MillSupplies « Power « Product Engineering « Textile World « Wholesaler’s 


Salesman « Business Publishers International Corporation, an affiliate, publishers of Busi 


and Technical Mag: for Latin America, and Overseas Circulation. 
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HERE'S WHERE WE IDEAS PR owtans 


SUGGESTION 


GET A LOT OF 10 
your FAN MAIL 


It's just an ordinary box, yet not a day goes by but what it 
collects some idea bearing on the Victor Fans you will sell 
after the war. It's part of our “Ideas R Dollars” contest that 
pays cash awards to employees who make suggestions for 
production improvements. 


Of course these ideas are slanted at stepping up the quan- 
tity and quality of our present war work, but many of them 
will inevitably be designed and built into your fans of tomor- 
row. Beside the fierce reality of war, these things seem 
insignificant, but they do indicate the certainty of brighter 
days ahead. 


Victor—Ready over here 
when it's over ‘over there’ 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Dept. F-135 
2950 Robertson Rd. Cincinnati, Ohio 

















“ CHROMALOX 
HEATFLO 


THEY FIT ALL RANGES — you can serve all cus- 


tomers from a limited stock. 


THEY COOK THE MODERN WAY — with black 


heat, conserving vitamins, juices, flavors. 


THEY COOK BY CONTACT — saving time and 


power. 

THEY ARE MOST 
EASILY CLEANED be- 
cause of their all-flat 
top. 


















Thousands in serv- 
Ice long before 
Pearl Harbor. 
Write for details. 


EDWIN L. WIEGAND CO., 7525 Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Dealer Problems 
Highlight PCEA 


Convention 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 


of 729 dealers prepared to service 
appliances, in 131 communities, au- 
thorized by 67 manufacturers and 
wholesalers. The advertising cam- 
paign to create business for the dealer 
was discontinued after 24 months be- 
cause of the overabundance of work 
available. An appliance parts direc- 
tory has since been furnished dealers, 
which is now being reprinted with the 
further inclusion of water heaters to 
the list of appliances covered. 
Special emphasis has been placed on 
courses for the training of service 
personnel, which have been held in 
every district where enough need for 
such workers was indicated. In San 
Francisco the course has been re- 
peated some 15 times, one month’s 
sessions being given over entirely to 
motor repair work. In all 350 workers 
have been graduated, of which 99 were 
subsequently employed. Seventy-eight 
of these still hold their jobs. The 
problem has now become one of ob- 
taining material for the schools. The 
first advertisement in San Francisco 
produced 450 applications but the three 
ads run before the last school brought 
out only one response. It is now pro- 
posed to ask dealers to furnish their 
own prospective workers, perhaps em- 
ploying them before training. Prob- 
ably somewhat higher wage scales will 
be necessary to attract good material. 
It has been suggested that part time 
employment might prove an attraction 
to housewives or other sources of help. 


Service Training 


It was reported from the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. that some 
3000 men and women had been trained 
in thirteen centers through “Conserv- 
ice” courses, with plans to train about 
500 more. About 20 percent of these 
represent inexperienced material. The 
training offered is designed to prepare 
them to handle the 85 percent of simple 
repairs which make up the bulk of 
service jobs. The remaining 15 percent 
of complicated repair jobs will have 
to be left to more experienced per- 
sonnel. About one million repair 
books have been printed and another 
half million are being distributed. 
Candidates for these training courses 


come from high schools, from the older | 


group of men and women and from 
dealers themselves. 

Other manufacturers reported that 
they were assuming the obligation of 
keeping customer appliances going in 
districts where dealers had dropped 
out. In general, it is the better and 
more soundly financed dealer who is 


| surviving, giving an opportunity for 


| building up a sounder dealer structure 


after the war. 

H. H. Courtright of the Valley 
Electrical Supply Co. emphasized the 
importance of not losing touch with 
dealers who no longer sell electrical 
appliances but who will be the natural 
outlets to open up this field again when 
appliances are once more available. 































































Is to produce the finest of coa} ; 
heaters for those who NEED new _ 
stoves to maintain life, health and 
comfort—Armed Fescee—Deleuaal 
Housing—Civilians 









We are justly proud of the 


STIGLITZ 


WARM-AIRE HEATER 


Victory Model V-618 
with exclusive Air-Jet Carburetion 


afi 































Saves 1, 
on coal 


One firing lasts 
up to 3 full days 














Burns the 
smoke and soot 
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Proven Satisfactory from Coast to Coast 


EvIGLI Fa fe: 


of Manafacanng dating Eppa of this 
FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. [pe 


"The Otitest Stove Factory in Amerie” Wee W: 
2007 PORTLAND AVE., LOUISVILLE, ay. which 
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Marketed Through Leading Distributors — Exciesively x 
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ELECTRIC 
TRIMMER 


The Ore 1) 
TRIMMER & 
DouBit 


Both blades move in opposite direc- 
tion—an exclusive HEDGEMASTER 
feature. Nothing to obstruct shrub- 
bery from entering the cutting 
blades nor to limit the size of stalk 
that may be admitted to them 
No vibration — smooth operation, 
dependable performance and long 
life. Models for the home owner, 
and caretaker, landscape gardener, 
nurseryman, etc. Well balanced to 
fit the hand without wrist strain. 
May be used to trim hedges, shrub- 
bery, trees, grass, etc. Powered by 
Universal Motor for use on AC or 
DC current. Will cut heavy stalks 
without stalling motor. Model 7 
shown here has 7'/2" cut; overall 
length of handle 834"; net weight 
314, \|bs. All models reasonably 
priced. Not for immediate delivery. 


L. J. KAUFMAN MFG. CO. 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN "YES 
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A A shot from the new Westleghouse nutrition film This Too is Sabotage” catia to 
help the nationwide fight against industrial absenteeism. 


Westinghouse Sees Delay 
On Postwar Appliances 


The American public was cautioned not 
to expect fantastic, radical, warborn 
dream products to become actual reali- 
ties in the immediate post-war period by 
T. J. Newcomb, sales manager of the 
Westinghouse Appliance Division. 

Likening post-war “crystal gazers” to 
curb-stone war strategists, Mr. Newcomb 
stated that it will be a year, two years 
and in some Cases five years after the 
war before “Mrs. Housewife should ex- 
pect to reap the fruits of proven scientific 
advance.” He added, however, that “out 
of this war will be born many new con- 
ceptions of electric appliances.” 

Mr. Newcomb addressed a meeting in 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York, 
which this year took the 
company’s annual peacetime display of its 
new line of electric appliances. 

Pointing out that the immediate post- 
war appliances will include minor im- 
provements, Mr. Newcomb said that when 
the war ends, Westinghouse will get into 
production fast, not only to serve a pent- 
up demand, but equally important, to 
maintain high employment. To do this 
means using tools, machines, materials 
and “know-how” that are in existence 
from pre-war days. 

As far as patriotic conditions will per- 
mit, Westinghouse engineering laborator- 
ies are experimenting, and perfecting im- 
provements in all of our electric appli- 
ances. Refrigerators, for example, must 
ultimately meet the requirements of the 
rapidly growing frozen food industry. 
Electric ranges will also have tempera- 
ture controls and automatic features far 
beyond our present conception. The 

gery of washing on “blue Monday” 
will probably come in for the greatest 





transformation. Clothes will be washed, 
rinsed and dried by a simple flip of the 
switch. Even ironing will be simplified 
and the two-day laundry problem will 
be handled in the space of a few short 
hours, amid pleasant surroundings, free 
from aching back, sweating brow, etc. 
Mr. Newcomb was one of three West- 
inghouse executives who addressed the 
meeting in connection with a preview of 
the company’s new nutrition movie titled 
“This Too Is Sabotage,” a film produced 
to help the nationwide fight against in- 
dustrial absenteeism. The other speak- 
ers were J. H. Ashbaugh, manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric Appliance Division, 





place of the | 


and Mrs. Julia Kiene, director of the 
Westinghouse Home Economics Institute. 


| Living Gains Greatest Next 10 Years 


While the immediate post-war living 
will not be much different from what it 
was at the end of the era just preceding 
the war, according to Mr. Ashbaugh, the 
next 10 years will probably show the 
greatest advancement in healthful and 
comfortable living we have ever seen, but 
it will be a step-by-step process. 

Calling war products “our 1943 line,” 
he said the Westinghouse plant at Mans- 
field is manufacturing binoculars for the 
Army, armor-piercing shot to blast Axis 
tanks, radio apparatus for Navy bombers, 
fighter planes, and other war products. 

Mr. Ashbaugh pointed out that the 
company’s job at the moment is to help 
win the war by supplying vital equip- 
ment for the armed forces and by safe- 
guarding health on the home front 
through nutritional guidance and appli- 
ance care and use assistance.” 























"YES, THIS IS THE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY—WE JUST RENTED OUR DISPLAY 
SPACE FOR THE DURATION" 


1943 
























Z. “ SINCE I'VE WORKED AT THE HOSPITAL 


as a Nurses’ Aide, I’ve seen how 
spotless Monel stays in sterilizer 
equipment...” 





Z “IN THE LAUNDRY, silvery, sparkling a ae iA 
Monel washers turn out cleaner, whiter ; : 
wash...” 


3 AND, IN THE KITCHENS, Monel is used 
for equipment that must be strong and 
rast-free. So, ’'m going to have a Monel 
tank in my home later...” 








bw YOUNGER PEOPLE who will buy equipment for homes 

after the war are learning things today they will put to 

use tomorrow. Many of them... nurses, nurses’ aides, men 

and women of all our fighting services...are getting to 

know the durable rust-proof properties of Monel. They 

will be ready-made customers for Electric Water Heaters 

with Monel tanks when peace comes. Now, all new pro- 

duction of Monel goes to our armed forces and to other 

essential services. Tomorrow, after the war, it will be avail- 

able for the increased home demand for Electric Heaters 

with Monel tanks. The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Ox: SS) Monel 


for Clean, Hot Water 
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WHERE TO Buy 


Parts, Services & Accessories 


For rates see last issue. 











WASHING MACHINE REPLACEMENT PARTS 


We Have a PARTS JOBBER Near You. 


Address on request. 


The FRANTZ MANUFACTURING 





WALTER A FRANTZ 
(251 DUEBER AVE Sw 


CANTON. OHIO 





Armatures and Fields 
Rewound for 


Electric Tools 


Vacuum Cleaners 


Old established concern has facilities 
available for rewinding armatures and 
fields for electric tools used for de- 
fense. Drills, serew drivers, grinders, 
blowers, etc. Complete motor repair 
service. 


27 East 14th St., New York City 


Ce. 
FREE! &;,:';"s; FREE! 


Washing Machine & Vacuum Cleaner Parts. 
Save money by ordering all your supplies 
from one dependable source. 
Quality. Service. Low Prices 
MIDWEST APPLIANCE PARTS 
2722 W. Division St. 


co. 
Chicago, Ii. 











SPECIALTIES 





Electric Mangle Roll Pads and Covers 
Vacuum Cleaner Bags, Ironing Board Pads 
and covers, washer and ironer covers. Ohio 
Textile Specialty Co... W 54th. Cleveland. O 


New Advertisements 


Received by the 30th of the month to ap- 
pear in the issue out of the following month 
subject to space limitations. 








PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Many of Electrical Merchandising’s total distribu- 
tion of over 29,500 check this section for parts, serv- 
ices and accessories of value to their business. If 
acvertising of your product or service appeared 
here regularly it would receive their attention and 
add new customers to your list, Why not reach 
them now—through this inexpensive advertising— 
beginning with the next issue of Electrical Mer- 
chandising. 








SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 








Sales Manager of exceptional ability 
for establishing profitable postwar line 
of consumer goods, electrical appli- 
ances and similar devices. Prefer 
manager of definitey established promi- 
nence, willing to start at moderate five 
figure salary with ultimate income 
limited only by ability to produce. 
Must have 


Instinctive knowledge of what will sell 
Thorough awareness of competitive Lres 
Bonafide contacts with leading outlets 


National Corporation with outstanding rec- 
ord in industrial, a'rcraft and automotive 
sales seeks such a Sales Executive for as- 
suring d’s‘ribution of numerous items now 
in the development stage. West Coast 
headquarters—adequate facilities for pro- 
duction both in East and on West Coast 
combined with ample financ'al resources, 
successful and aggressive management. 
Confidential interviews will be arranged 
for men of definite top executive caliber. 
Personnel with ord‘nary run-of-the-mine 
ability and records should not apply. 
Please bmi ise p 1 and busi- 
ness experience resume, enclosing recent 


snapshot. 


SW-621, Electrical Merchandising 
68 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 





Ura 


Sake 





eat 


@ Idle and surplus inven- 
tories of refrigeration parts 
can now be put to essential 
use in helping to maintain 
the nation’s huge investment 
in refrigeration. 

We buy outright for cash, 
usable parts for distribution 
to over 20,000 refrigeration 
service-men customers. Let 
us put your idle inventories 
to good use—you will then 
be helping conserve scarce 
and precious materials. 


The Harry Alter Co. 


1728 So. Michigan Ave 


Chicege, Illinois 











WANTED 


SALES MANAGER 


Small Electrical 
Home Appliances 


One of the country’s largest and 
soundest promotiona’-minded 
concerns, new to this field, con- 
templates entry into small elec- 
trical home appliances. Experi- 
enced merchandiser wanted with 
proven record to plan and head 
up sales operations. You can 
write us in confidence, ond with 
every assurance no present con- 
nection with field. Write for in- 
terview. 


SW-620, Electrical Merchandising 
620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
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WILL PURCHASE 


Any quantity Fract.onal H-P Motors 
—for CASH! 
Fractional H-P Motors—Always in Stock! ! 


H. U. MANN 


549 Fata Shane N- CURAGN 











REPRESENTATIVE AVAILASLE 





MANUFACTURER'S LINE electrical devicee 

or small appliances, wanted now or after 
war. in conu: ction present line Incandescent 
Lamps. by Pactoery Representative conta t- 


ing Hardware. Electric, and Drug Jobbers, 
Rocky Mountain territory, headquarters Den- 
ver. HKA-62z. Electrical Merchandising, 520 
N. Mieaigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 











WANTED 
WANTED—tsed Drivgs & Stratton and Lau- 
sen engines. % and % H.P. 32 Volt motors, 


Delco plants. Electric Equipment Ltd., Sas- 
katwon, Canada. 


Home Service in 
Hawaii 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5=—— 






ings were held in 1942. 

Upon the initiative of Miriam Jack- 
son Emery the Home Defense Com- 
mittee was organized on December 15, 
1941. The following from an article in 
The Honolulu Advertiser, Tuesday 
morning, December 15, 1942, describes 
the work of the group. 


The Home Defense Commit- 
tee is celebrating its first birthday 
today. The problems confronting 
the homemakers after Dec. 7 last 
year were the inspiration needed 
to set local home economists into 
action. 

Food problems perhaps were the 
biggest challenge. Blackout re- 
strictions presented their prob- 
lems. A system to meet these 
questions which were uppermost 
in the minds of all homemakers 
must be devised. Thus was the 
Home Defense Committee organ- 
ized. 

The following organizations are 
represented in the Home Defense 
Committee: Home economics de- 
partment, the University of Ha- 
waii; the agricultural extension 
service, University of Hawaii; 
bureau of health, Home Service 
bureau of the Honolulu Gas Co., 
and the Home Service department 
of the Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd. 
Mrs. Miriam Jackson Emery of 
the Hawaiian Electric Co. was 
elected chairman. 


Blackout Housekeeping 


One of the earliest ventures of 
the group was a series of four 
noon hour demonstrations for 
working girls. Their program 
was streamlined to fit the require- 
ments. of “blackout” meal-plan- 
ning and housekeeping. 

In the past year the Home De- 
fense Committee has presented a 
series of food demonstrations to 
the mothers of Honolulu’s 10 free 
kindergartens. Six programs were 
presented to each group, totaling 
60 demonstrations. Approximately 
600 mothers were helped through 
these demonstrations. A similar 
program is now in progress for 
the present school year. 


In addition to departmental activi- 
ties each member of the department 
has been active in the Civilian Defense 
Program. All four members completed 
the home protection course as given by 
the O.C.D. All four members held 
Red Cross certificates for teaching nu- 
trition. Two members received the 
Red Cross certificate in First Aid 
training. Two members completed the 
map plotting course as given by the 
Bomb Disposal Unit of the O.C.D. All 
members have definite assignments in 
case of emergency—two report for 
map plotting duty with the Bomb Dis- 
posal Unit, one acts as assistant air 
raid warden and one reports to a gas 
decontamination station under direc- 





tion of the Gas Warfare Unit. 
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The HOTTEST 


SALES OPPORTUNITY 
in the NATION 


KOL-GAS is the amazingly ad- 
vanced heater of the self-feed 
type—the ‘two-in-one" heater 
that delivers both radiant and cir- 
culating heat—the heater that 
makes coal heating convenient as 
well as economical. Its fuel maga- 
zine holds 100 lbs of coal. The coal 
is coked and then burns with an 
intense heat, practically without 
smoke, soot or clinkers. Saves work, 
fuel and money. 


Coal heating and fuel saving are 
now in popular demand to help 
the nation in its war effort. 
Kol-Gas offers you an opportunity 
to meet the needs of your com- 
munity. Write the nearest 
KOL-GAS Distributor today or 
address Dept. E.M. 


Exclusive 


KOL-GAS - 
Features 


The KOL-GAS 
Heat Booster, 
by lengthening 
fire travel 
and increas- 
ing radiating 
surface, sends additional heat into the 
building, thereby preventing excessive 
heat from reaching the flue. Tests prove 
that this construction lowers flue tem- 
Perature and adds to safety. Air intakes, 
both above and below the fire, insure 
Positive heat control. 

The Exclusive Heat Booster 

Transforms KOL-GAS Into a 


Combination Radiant and 
Circulator Type Heater 


KOL-GAS HEATER CO. 


Cotton States Bidg. 
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Nashville, Tenn. 












Tomorrow’s Homes 
Call for Mass 
Appliance Selling 


ees CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 mmm 


and Journal up to $100, Kansas City 
Power & Light share, for speculative 
homes to promote the sale of the home 
provided it is equipped with approved 
electric kitchen and a bin-feed auto- 
matic coal stoker to be financed with 
the sale of the home. 

Plan No. 4, $100.00: — Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. will allow to the 
builder 75 percent of the cost of display 
advertising in the Kansas City Star and 
Journal up to $100, Kansas City Power 
& Light share, for speculative homes to 
promote the sale of the home provided 
the home is equipped with a built-in 
approved electric range, and an ap- 
proved automatic electric water heater, 
and an approved bin-feed automatic 
coal stoker. 

On each home that met the minimum 
adequate wiring standard for 1940, the 
builder received $5 for newspaper ad- | 
vertising. This could either be display 
or classified, and must include one of 
the adequate wiring phrases. Adver- 
tising money accumulated on contract 
homes could be used to advertise by 
the builder his speculative homes. 





With speculative homes—these differ | 
from contract homes in that they are 
not sold when building starts—the con- 
tractor got $15 for advertising under 
the same terms. 

3. Not generally realized is the fact 
that the builder has a staff of sales- 
people who are coached on what they 
must do to sell the house. J. C. 
Nichols, for example, has 28 men. 
With the appearance of electrical ap- 
pliances in the new home, their selling 
problem was much more complicated 
as they had to sell the function of 
each of these appliances and this is 
something that the typical real estate 
man is not well adapted to do. 


Must Train Salesmen 


Following the war, if this trend con- 
tinues there is going to be a lot of 
training necessary to educate and 
coach the real estate salesman who 
will sell equipment that goes with 
houses. It is obvious that competing 
gas utilities will adopt the same tactics 
and it will become a matter of selling 
a house with electric equipment versus 
selling the house with gas equipment. 

This activity in Kansas City has 
been closely followed by Russe Sey- 
mour, Kansas City Power & Light 
advertising manager and B. T. 
Schecher. Today all 15 of Kansas 
City’s speculative builders are greatly 
interested in this plan. 

“The ¢atch in the whole thing lies 
in keeping the speculative builder 
sold,” the boys explain. “Left to him- 
self the speculative builder has a tend- 
ency to go off and put up a lot of 
cracker box houses which he can sell 
cheaply. The better type homes are 
more profitable for him but they also 
take more salesmanship. When the 
time comes that the speculative builder 
can have salesmen who can smoothly 
and efficiently put over the advantages 
of a home fully equipped, we are going 
to see a great swing in this direction.” 
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—— ie pre-war The out- 
standing washer with World's Safest 
Wringer and Floating Agitation. 


—at War’ Voss Washer Plant 


converted to day and night production 
of parts for Army Bombers. 


—in post-war new 


designs, new innovations that again will 
be exclusively Voss. 
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Genuine Voss Repair Parts 
Order them for stock now! 


MWOSS BROS. MFG. CO. 
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LETTERS TO EDITORS 





More About 





To the Editor 

[ have been holding your May edi- 
torial on my desk for quite awhile fig- 
uring that I would write you about it. 

I think that you hit the nail right on 
the head with a few important excep- 
tions. First, anyone who has been 
closely studying the science of dehy- 
drating food stuff for a year or so 
would not consider Miss Lavada Cur- 
tis, of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, as the only last-word authority on 
dehydration matters. I don’t know the 
lady but I do know, judging from the 
excerpts you made from her paper, that 
she is probably referring to results ob- 
tained with poor equipment. 

I think that Mr. L. K. Harper of the 
National Dehydration Association is 
absolutely correct when he states that 
“incomplete and unscientific contrap- 
tions may create public aversion for 
even properly processed dehydrated 
foods.” The thing that you and Mr. 
Harper both overlooked is the fact that 
the fundamental physics involved in 
the dehydration of food, as applied by 
the most expert members of the Na- 
tional Dehydration Association does 
not contain any elements of science or 
technique that cannot be effectively 
applied in the design of a small unit 
for use by the housewife. 

In other words, both you and Mr. 
Harper have apparently, insofar as ut- 
terances. are concerned, assumed that 
all these small dehydrater attempts 
were the results of inexpert and hap- 
hazard efforts. 

It so happens that we embarked upon 
a small dehydrater development pro- 
gram almost two years ago and have 
maintained a staff of well-trained so- 
called experts in the dehydration of 
food stuffs and have gone farther by 
working closely with one of the most 
outstanding dehydration groups in the 
country. 

We have taken no part in the think- 
ing that a cobbled-up job, equipped 
with some lamp bulbs and a discarded 
fan, could even approach doing a satis- 
factory job. From the beginning we 
have known that in order to obtain 
satisfactory results with a small unit, 
the housewife would have to be in a 
position to follow simple instructions 
regarding the selection, preparation, 
dehydration and storage of the food 
and in so doing obtain results equal or 
superior to those obtained by the most 
expert and modern commercial opera- 
tions. This we have succeeded in do- 
ing to the extent that our thermal 
efficiencies are higher than any com- 
mercial unit in operation in this coun- 
try, our drying times are equal to or 
lower than any commercial unit, and 
our finished product is equal or su- 
perior to that produced by any com- 
mercial outfit in the country. 

The operations to be performed by 
the housewife are simpler than those 
employed in canning and the storage 
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Dehydration 


problem has been solved to the extent 
that it is adequate for properly pre- 
serving the home dehydrated products 
from one season to the next. 

We are looking to marketing a lim- 
ited number of these devices this sea- 
son for the purpose of closely follow- 
ing their performance in the hands of 
the actual user, many of whom we will 
contact frequently during the dehydra- 
tion period. Each of the purchasers of 
these devices will be kept on a direct 
mailing list so that they may be in- 
formed of the very latest developments 
in the technique of blanching, surfur- 
ing or sulfite dipping various products. 

The frontier of development in this 
field is rapidly expanding and the last 
word of perfection today may very well 
be old stuff tomorrow. Our position is 
exactly the same as that of the Na- 
tional Dehydraters Association. We 
strongly feel that there will be a post- 
war market for dehydrated food stuffs 
and that there will be a post-war mar- 
ket for the proper dehydration equip- 
ment for use in the home. 

Both of these face a serious threat 
caused by the widespread publicity 
being given ineffective home-made 
units that supposedly dry food stuffs 
correctly. Someone should get the 
story across to the people that anybody 
can dry food stuffs by simply heating 
it up to the point where you drive the 
water out but that this is a far cry 
from the dehydration of food stuffs, 
because dehydration involves the re- 
moval of the correct percentage of 
moisture from the food after the food 
has been properly selected and treated 
to arrest enzymic action and that this 
removal of moisture has to be done at 
the correct temperature under the cor- 
rect humidity conditions and at the 
correct rate. When this is all done, the 
dehydration process is net complete in- 
sofar as the user is concerned until the 
dehydrated product has been stored 
under proper conditions. 

In other words, when the job is all 
done correctly, and it can be done cor- 
rectly in a properly designed small 
unit, you have maximum retention of 
flavor, color, vitamin content and keep- 
ing qualities. 

The foregoing constitutes my ram- 
bling thoughts on the subject as 
prompted by your good editorial. In 
closing I want to say that the electrical 
industry could well afford to devote 
some real development work to this 
home dehydration problem for it has 
an excellent opportunity of becoming a 
stalwart member of the Consumers 

Durable Goods family from here on 
out. 

Cuas. R. D’Oxive, Vice President, 

Stewart-Warner Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


P.S.: Bear in mind, all dehydraters are 
dryers—but all dryers are not dehy- 
drators ! 
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This CONSERVATI 
will help you SAVE Mi : 
SAVE MATERIALS -+» SPEED PRODUCTION 


vx 


1. Conserve 


by strategic selection, application and 
use of electrical equipment. 


EXAMPLE 
“Factory-packaged” equipment saves in- 
stallation time and materials. An illustration 
of this is the Westinghouse “Power Center” 
which combines all transformer and switch- 
ing equipment into one ready-to-use unit. 


2. Conserve 














ooo by utilizing new developments that 
[| reduce need for critical materials and 
= man-hours. 
EXAMPLE 


High-frequency heating reduces, by as 
much as 95%, the curing time required for 
producing thick plywood, plastics and other 
nonmetallic substances, 













~ 





3. Conserve 


by utilizing available facilities for 
preventing breakdowns and reducing 
machine outages. 

EXAMPLE 


“Maintenance Hints”—a complete, pocket- 
size manual covering recommended upkeep 
practice for electrical apparatus—is a main- 
tenance help available without charge. Check 
your Westinghouse representative for copies, 


4. Conserve 


by utilizing materials which in many 
cases can replace critical materials 
and do a better job. 
EXAMPLE 
Phos-Copper brazing alloy is easing bottle- 
necks created by a shortage of tin solders 
for joining metals. In some cases, one pound 
of Phos-Copper eliminates the need for as 
much as 12 pounds of tin. 





5. Conserve 





Wartime Conservation means MORE than 
just conserving copper, steel, aluminum .. . it 
means the most strategic possible use of all of 
the ingredients of Victory— materials, man 
power, time and ingenuity. 

These five major points comprise a complete 
program developed by Westinghouse for War- 
time Conservation. This program packages up 
Westinghouse engineering experience in the 
entire field of electric and power equipment 
and related materials. Examples noted are but 
five of many specific recommendations. — 

This experience and these recommendations 
are offered Telly and without obliga: 





by tapping all sources of salvageable scrap. 


EXAMPLE 


Systematic planning can uncover many ways ot reclaiming worn 
equipment and waste material. Samples of salvage forms and or- 
ganization charts in use in Westinghouse plants will gladly be 
made available on request. 


Ask your Westinghouse representative today 
for a copy of the new 100-page book, “WAR- 
TIME CONSERVATION.” Or write direct to 
Dept. 7-N, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-90482 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





This 8 OUR Shangri-La 


UT. like the U.S.S. Hornet, from which 
General Doolittle and his fellow heroes 
bombed Tokio, it is no fiction. Our “Shangri- 


La” is a fact deadly to Axis hopes. 


For these are the war plants of Nash- 
Kelvinator! 


This is where they come from. Those 
2.000 h.p. Pratt & Whitney engines that lift 
the Navy’s mighty Vought Corsair fighters 
seven miles high . . . that speed them seven 
miles a minute . .. higher, faster, better than 


the best the Japs have got. 


From here come great, precision-built 


[THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES, WE LEND OUR MONEY 


Hamilton Standard Constant Speed Pro- 
pellers for Flying Fortress, Lancaster and 
Mosquito bombers now blasting Hitler’s in- 


dustries and his vision of victory. 


And soon from these plants will come the 
versatile Sikorsky helicopter which we will 


build in quantity for the Army Air Forces. 

No enemy eyes will ever see this group of 
buildings. Nor, friendly as they are, may 
yours. For Nash-Kelvinator’s factories are 
strategically distributed throughout the 
country and are here brought together in one 


place by the imagination of an artist to 


visualize for you the magnitude of Nash- 
Kelvinator’s facilities. 


When Victory is won there will come from 
this Shangri-La of industry, with its vast 
facilities and skills increased by our war 
work, a finer Kelvinator than ever before. 
And a sales and profit opportunity that will 
continue to be the best in the industry! 


SCRAP IS POWER 


Cooperate With Your Industry! 
Salvage All Inoperative Parts 
Containing Critical Materials... 
Put Vitally-Needed Scrap Back 
Into the Serap TODAY! 


BUY MORE WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS!| 
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